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Buy Your Books The Easy Way 


Take advantage of your Field Artillery Association’s Book De- 
partment! You not only save up to 15%, but it’s so easy to do business with us. We can obtain 
any type book for you whether or not it is reviewed or advertised in your Journal. Fill in your 
needs on the convenient coupon found on page 384, or by post card or letter. 


¥ ANY BOOK IN PRINT ¢ GIFT BOOKS & BOOKS for GIFTS 


Military or scientific . . . fiction or non-fiction .. . Let us help solve your gift problems. Books are al- 
Children’s books es a In fact any book in print ea ways welcome for birthdays, anniversaries or in case of 


illness. We'll gift-wrap them, too! 
¥ CONVENIENCE AND SAVINGS 


Buy all your books through us, regardless of the publish- ¥ IMMEDIATE DELIVERY SERVICE 


ers. Do your purchasing with one check, no bills to worry 
about. 


¥ WE SHIP BOOKS ANYWHERE 


We ship to all theatres of operations, and orders from any 
part of the globe are shipped immediately, either overseas 
or to friends and family back home. 


All book orders are processed the day they arrive. Books 
in stock are mailed that same day, others are shipped 
immediately from the publisher to you! 


/ ADVISORY LISTS PREPARED 


Our book experts will be happy to prepare a list of avail- 
able books on any specified subject for you. Drop us a 
line if you have a book problem. 


a Y | 


DISCOUNT OFFER AND MAILING INFORMATION: 


{ On orders amounting to at least $2.50 10% 
| On orders amounting to $15.00 or more..15% 


Your Association can obtain for its members practically any book 
(text, biographies, fiction, history, etc.) at the following discounts: 





Remittance must be in U. S. funds, checks or money orders are the safest. Please do not send foreign currency. No discount is 
possible on Government publications, nor on Journal subscriptions or Association memberships. 


WE PAY BOOKRATE POSTAGE! Nothing can be sent C.0.D. anywhere. Such items as globes are too bulky for ship- 


ment overseas, as we are of course subject to Post Office Department Order No. 19687. 
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MUST 
EDITORS 
BE 
UNHAPPY? 








Sad but true, Einar Larssen’s cartoon is a crackerjack! 
He’s certainly caught the frenzied worry and mental turmoil 
that characterizes each wakeful moment of your Secretary- 
Editor and Treasurer’s life these days. 


Must editors always be unhappy? Perish the thought! 
Certainly this editor wouldn’t be unhappy—in fact, Larssen 
would have to practice up on drawing face-splitting smiles— 
if every member of the Field Artillery Association would: 


a. Go out and get another member, 
6b. Buy his books from his Association, 
Get squarely behind our match venture, and 


Go out and get another member. 
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—UNCOMMON—— 


ARTILLERYMEN 


. A column dedicated to the 
honor of American soldiers, no 
longer in the Service, who ren- 
dered uncommon service to the 


Field Artillery. 
(See Page 356) 


Major General William Josiah 
Snow, Rtd., stands unchallenged in the 
view of many as the most uncommon 
artilleryman ever to wear the uniform of 
an American soldier. Upon graduation 
from the Military Academy in 1890, 
General Snow was commissioned in the 
Artillery, and for the next thirty-seven 
years was destined to be a pioneer in 
the development and improvement of the 
artillery arm. 

The first artilleryman to graduate 
from the Army War College, General 
Snow soon be- 
came the moti- 
vating personali- 
ty behind the 
founding of the 
United States 
Field Artillery 
Association; he 
wrote its Consti- 
tution, and be- 
came the first 
Editor of our 
Journat in 1911. 
At the outbreak of World War I, 


General Snow was recalled from foreign 





| service and assigned the task of reor- 


ganizing the School of Fire at Fort Sill. 
Promoted to Brigadier General in Au- 
gust, 1917, he took command of the 
156th Field Artillery Brigade at Camp 
Jackson, reluctantly yielding this com- 
mand in February, 1918, to become the 
first Chief of Field Artillery. He con- 
tinued to hold this position, through a 
series of appointments, until his retire- 
ment in December, 1927. 

Regrettably, past lessons are some- 
times forgotten in the rush of present 
events. It was so after World War I 
and during World War II. It is so right 
now. Serious-minded artillerymen, who 
realize the folly of “throwing away the 
book,” will still find many a valuable 
lesson tucked away in Signposts of Ex- 
perience,* General Snow’s memoirs of 
World War I. In addition to valuable 
lessons, many will also discover the 
strength and character of a truly great 
and uncomon artilleryman—one of the 
biggest little men that ever lived—Ma- 
jor General William J. Snow. In his 
78th year, General Snow makes his 
home in Washington, is in good health, 
and takes a keen interest in the swirl of 
events in the ever-changing present. 


*U. S. Field Artillery Association; 317 pp.; 
illustrated; index; $2.75. 
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This Mighty Instrument of Victory 


A speech (slightly condensed) made by Winston 
Churchill in Washington on March 9 to the 
senior officers of our Armed Services. 


Reprinted by courtesy of THE READER’S DIGEST 


HE PREVAILING FEATURE OF OUR 
work together in the war was the intimacy of 
association. There was a spirit of loyalty, of good 
will, of comradeship which never has been seen in 
all history between Allied Armies, Navies, Air Forces 


the war, created the mighty force of millions is 3 
wonder in military history. 

Two or three years ago in South Carolina I saw 
the spectacle of what you may call the mass produc. 
tion of divisions. I saw the creation of this mighty 


fighting side by side. No one 
was more the champion and 
embodiment of this unity than 
General Eisenhower. 

Our effective unity saved 
scores of thousands of lives, per- 
haps far more, and abridged 
the course of the struggle. That 
must be regarded as a precious 
possession which we have in 
common and which whenever 
circumstances may require — I 
cannot think they will do so in 
our lifetime—will be available 
to strengthen any joint efforts 
our governments may order in 
some future period. 

I have been thinking a great 
“eal about the work of the 


Fiercely nationalistic, more often 
than not, in the rugged proving 
ground of the conference table or 
public forum, nevertheless men of 
all stations in life recognize the liv- 
ing greatness of Winston Churchill 
—clairvoyant and articulate cham- 
pion of embattled human liberty. 
Here, he pays ringing tribute to our 
Military. Mindful at all times of the 
continuing need for penetrating 
self-criticism, it is equally important 
in these days when the Services 
seem to be “fair game” that all 
fighting men hold high their heads 
in proud and articulate awareness of 
the magnificent record of American 
arms. 








force—this mighty Army, vic- 
torious in every theater against 
the enemy in so short a time 
and from such a very small 
parent stock. This is an achieve- 
which the soldiers of 
every other country will always 


ment 


study with admiration and with 
envy. 
But that is not even the 


greatest part of the story. To 
create great armies is one thing; 
to lead them and to handle them 
is another. It remains to me 2 
mystery as yet unexplained how 
the very small staffs which the 
United States kept during the 
years of peace were able not 
only to build up the Armies and 


United States’ services. It was a prodigy of organi- 
zation, of improvisation. There Have been many oc- 
casions when a powerful state has wished to raise 
great armies, and with money and time, and disci- 
pline and loyalty, that can be accomplished. Never- 
theless, the rate at which the small American Army 
of only a few hundred thousand men, not long before 


Air Force units but also to find the leaders and vast 
staffs capable of handling enormous masses and o! 
moving them faster and farther than masses have 
ever been moved in war before. 

I offer you gentlemen my most earnest congratula: 
tions on the manner in which, when the danger 
came, you were not found wanting. I speak not 
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entirely as an amateur. I went through five years 
of professional training at the beginning of my 
life and I have had the good fortune to be in all 
the wars that Great Britain has been engaged in 
in one capacity or another during my lifetime. We 
now have to choose very carefully the line of division 
between the officers and other ranks upon which au- 
thority should stand. There is only one line in my 
view, and that is professional attainment. The men 
have a right to feel that their officers know far better 
than they do how to bring them safely and victo- 
tiously through terrible, difficult decisions which arise 
in war. 

For my part as far as Great Britain is concerned, 
I shall always urge that the tendency in the future 
should be to prolong the courses of instruction at the 
colleges, to equip our young officers with special tech- 
nical professional knowledge. It is quite clear that 
class or wealth or favor will not be allowed in the 
modern world to afford dividing lines. Professional 
attainment, based upon prolonged and collective 
study at colleges, rank by rank, and age by age— 
those are the title deeds of the commanders of the 
future armies. 


The United States owes a debt to its Officer Corps. 
In time of peace in this country, as in my own, the 
military profession is very often required to pass a 
considerable number of years in the cool shade. One 


Oe 


of Marlborough’s veterans wrote these lines, nearly 
250 years ago: 


God and the soldier we adore 
In time of danger, not before; 
The danger passed and all things righted, 
God is forgotten and the soldier slighted. 


NDOUBTEDLY the military profession in the 
great Western democracies, which wholeheart- 
edly desire peace, is one which has required great sac- 
rifices from those who devote themselves to it. All 
around them goes the busy exciting world of business 
and politics with all its varieties, but the officers fru- 
gally, modestly, industriously, faithfully pursue their 
professional studies and duties, very often for long 
periods at a time, without the public notice. That 
you should have been able to preserve the art not only 
of creating mighty armies almost at the stroke of a 
wand, but of leading and guiding those armies upon 
a scale incomparably greater than anything that was 
prepared for or even dreamed of, constitutes a gift 
made by the Officer Corps of the United States to 
their nation in time of trouble, which I earnestly hope 
will never be forgotten here. It certainly never will 
be forgotten in the Island from which I come. You 
will, I am sure, permit me to associate with this amaz- 
ing feat the name of General Marshall, the creator of 
this Instrument of Victory. 





LIBYA, 1943 
Drawing depicts British gunners moving a 25 pdr. in action in the African desert. 









































A skilled engineer, Mr. J. M. 
Riboud also leaned heavily upon 
his bitter and eye-opening combat 
experiences against German ar- 
mor as a reserve officer of French 
artillery during the Battle of 
France in 1940 in designing the 
M.A.R. gun mount. It is shown, 
above, firing full charge at zero 
elevation. 

Regardless of whether or not 
the M.A.R. type of gun mount 
ever finds a place for itself in our 
Army, the principles of its design 
will most certainly be of interest 
to American artillerymen. They 
will recognize at once inherent 
characteristics that would have 
rendered ti most useful in many 
situations in World War II. 

Due primarily to the fact that 
this weapon ap- 
peared after the 
heavy wartime 
armament pro- 
duction pro- 
gram was well 
under way, our 
Ordnance De- 
partment was 
apparently lukewarm to this weap- 
on during the war. It is under- 
stood, however, that it will soon 
be subjected to appropriate engi- 
neering and other types of service 
tests—Editor. 





J. M. Riboud 
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A New 


Carriage Idea 
for Artillery 


By J. M. Riboud 


The lessons which have been learned 
from this war are helping in predicting 
the trend and evolution of the artillery. 
All signs point to a further develop- 
ment of triple purpose guns having 
anti-aircraft, anti-tank and field gun 
capabilities, with a 360° traverse and 
90° elevation as basic characteristics. 

The only type of mount now used 
for this universal gun is of the pedestal 
design. In mounts of this type, which 
are derived from the Marine artillery, 
the gun is attached to a pedestal sup- 
portéd by a mobile platform equipped 
with outriggers that are folded for 
travel and opened up when the gun is 
emplaced. Every ground gun mount 
with an all-around traverse, built so 
far, belongs to this type: German 88- 
mm, Bofors 40 mm, U. S. AA 90mm. 


Defects, Pedestal Type. Original- 
ly, these guns were designed for anti- 
aircraft use only. As combat data were 
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The figures show the various types of gun 
mounts: the old trail type, the pedestal type, 
and the M.A.R. type. Immediately evident are 
the fundamental advantages of the M.A.R. type, 
particularly regarding the stability. The dis- 
tribution of the masses is such that in all direc- 
tions of fire, the center of gravity of the ma- 
chine is at the maximum horizontal distance 
from the opposite base line ground support. 
Such conditions, combined with the low setting 
of the gun trunnions, make for a high stability 
in spite of the small dimensions of the carriage 
and the absence of outriggers. 
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gathered, it was realized that their ac- 
curacy, high rate of fire and all-around 
traverse would provide an excellent 
weapon against tanks. However, ex- 
perience in the field has proved that the 
pedestal type of carriage has functional 
defects: 

It is too high. 

It is too cumbersome. 

It is too difficult to hide. 

It requires too long a time to be dug 
in. 

It gives only scant protection to the 
gunners and is so heavy that an addi- 
tional shield cannot be incorporated 
without making the total weight pro- 
hibitive. 

It takes too long a time to be em- 
placed or returned to traveling position. 


Advantages of M.A.R. Taking 
into consideration the above handicaps, 
the M.A.R. (Mobile, Armored and 
Revolving) gun mount was designed to 
overcome them. Like the pedestal 
mount, the M.A.R. type is an all-pur- 
pose mount, with a 360° traverse and a 
90° elevation as fundamental character- 
istics, but it is based on a principle en- 
tirely different than that of the pedestal 
type, and it corrects the defects of the 
latter. Instead of a solid platform sup- 
porting the pedestal at its center, it is 
made of an open four-sided frame car- 
riage supporting a shield through a ball 
bearing of large diameter. The ord- 
nance rifle and accessories are carried by 
the shield; the gunners are seated inside 
the frame. This disposition has several 
fundamental advantages over the ped- 
estal type: 

The gun can be set much lower be- 
cause there is no part of the carriage to 
interfere with the recoil, which is lim- 
ited only by the ground. 

Owing to the eccentricity of the 
masses, the necessary stability in action 


The gun carriage lunette is hooked on the swiv- 

eling bracket of the limber (left of top picture 

of limber). This bracket is linked with the draw- 

bar (right of the picture). In traveling position, 

this drawbar is rigidly connected with the lim- 
ber frame by a lock. 


When the lock securing the drawbar on the 
limber frame is open, the rear bracket swings 
down and the carriage is lowered until it rests 
on the ground. It is automatically raised and 
returned to its former position by the motion of 

the tractor when it starts on the way. 


MOBILE, ARMORED, AND REVOLVING 


The prime mover has stopped. The gun is then 
emplaced without being disconnected from 
the tractor. This is done by opening, directly 
or by remote control, a lock on the limber. The 
limber then collapses and the front of the car- 
riage drops until the ground plates rest on the 
ground. The gun is then ready to fire without 
being disconnected. When the prime mover 
starts, it will lift the front of the carriage and 
automatically return it to the emergency trav- 
eling position. (See cuts of limber, below.) The 
last shot and the starting of the vehicle need 
not be more than two seconds apart. 


There are two gunners inside the carriage. The 
seats are held by the shield, thus rotating with 
the gun while it is traversed. The carriage is 
leveled by means of the two front jack legs. 
The crank handles of the jack legs are operated 
by the men who are inside the carriage. It en- 
ables these men to lower separately each side 
of the carriage, or to raise it; thus compensat- 
ing for transverse and longitudinal slope. The 
control mechanism of the jack legs consists of 
two concentric worms and nuts with balls 
interposed. 


No part of the lower carriage interferes with 

the recoil, which is limited only by the ground, 

instead of being limited by the platform as is 

the case with the pedestal gun mount. For this 

reason, the gun can be set very low, which is a 

great advantage from the point of view of sta- 
bility and camouflaging. 
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The gun is moved by hand by means of winches 
mounted within the rear wheels. This mechanism 
consists of planetary pinions, a ratchet prevent- 
ing the carriage from backing up and some 
devices by which the gear may be shifted from 
neutral position to working position and the 
ratchet direction changed. On this apparatus 
the ratio is 4.5 to |, which means that four 
men exert the same force as 18. The device is 
entirely self-contained, is not affected by water 
or mud, and stands out very little from the 
wheel. 


(overturning moment) is obtained 
without resorting to outriggers. Thus, 
the carriage is smaller, and as a result, 
the camouflaging and entrenchment of 
the weapon are easier to accomplish. 

All parts of the mount have a dual 
role of structure and protection. As a 
result, the M.A.R. mount affords a 
much better protection with a lighter 
weight than the corresponding pedestal 
mount. 

It is more rapidly emplaced and re- 
turned to traveling position, because of 
the knock-down design of the limber, 
and it can be fired at a moment’s notice 
without being disconnected from the 
tractor. 


Last, the gun crew can move it easily 
by hand, owing to specially designed 
winch attachments 
wheels. 


the 


mounted in 
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The advantages of the M.A.R. type 
are due to no trick of design or small 
changes, but to the fundamental modi- 
fication in the principle of the mount. 
This is best illustrated by comparing 
the M.A.R., which this writer designed 
and which was built by Ward La- 
France, Great American Industries, 
with the conventional pedestal mount, 
designed and built by the Canadian 
Government for the 6 Pounder H. V. 
Although never adopted, both mounts 
were originally ordered by the Cana- 
dians and were designed to be equipped 
with the same gun and have a dual anti- 
tank, anti-aircraft role. 


New Principle. The M.A.R. gun 
mount was originally designed to be 
equipped with a Bofors 40mm or a 
6 Pounder H.V. Following a change 
in plans, the mount has been equipped 
instead with a 75mm gun supplied by 
the National Forge & Ordnance Com- 


for demonstration purposes. 


pany, 


Since this 75mm is a field gun and not 
an anti-aircraft gun, a few modifica- 


tions had to be made on the original 


design, particularly with regard to the 
sight apparatus arrangement and the 


servicing of the mount. However, the 
fundamental characteristics of 


of construction of a universal 360° 
traverse, 80° elevation gun mount. 


A Comparison. 
temporarily equipped with a 75mm hav- 


ing the same recoil force as the 6 


Pounder H.V. The difference of weight 
of both pieces has been taken into ac- 
count for the computation of the total 
weight. The comparison shown by the 
following table is considered particu- 
larly significant. 


June 


the 
mount have remained unchanged; and 
the model, although not equipped with 
the proper gun, serves its purpose, 
which is to demonstrate a new principle 


The M.A.R. is 








Gun Mount M.A.R. Canadian-British 
Gun 6 Pdr. H.V. 6 Pdr. H.V. 
Traverse 360° 360 
Elevation 80° 80° 
Depression —10° —10° 
Total Weight 5400 Ibs. 6500 Ibs. 
Height 50” traveling—65- 
emplaced—50" 
Width (emplaced) 86" 125” 
Pit Area 50 sq. ft. 125 sq. ft. 
Protection—front yi “” 
—side ” none 
—top Y, with 34" none 
Time to emplace 10 seconds 120 seconds 
Time to put in traveling 
position 10 seconds 120 seconds 
Manhandling Traction reducer — 











In the traveling position the front of the mount 
is supported by the limber. The jack legs are 
collapsed and the ground-gripping plates are 
held close under the carriage. The mount is 
supported at the rear on the axle by two coil 
suspension springs. Two gunners ride in the 
machine. When action is imminent, the ground 
plates are lowered half way to the ground, so as 
to leave about 10 inches clearance. The tractor 
proceeds at low speed and is ready to stop at 
a moment's notice. 
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MUST WE ALWAYS LEARN 
THE HARD WAY? 


By Maj. Gen. John A. Crane, USA 


S2UUAAUINUEND ELLA EUONTT EAL da 


One of our most senior and most experienced artillery- 


men again raises his clear voice in strong support for 
an integrated artillery guidance, at home and abroad. 


EL mn 


W H4T is everybody's business is 
nobody's business! 

In his memoirs, General Pershing 
criticizes the War Department sharply 
for not answering his cables on field 
artillery matters during the period prior 
to the appointment of our first Chief 
of Field Artillery. Upon becoming 
Chief of Field Artillery in February 
1918, Major General William J. Snow 
found field artillery queries from the 
Commander-in-Chief of the A.E.F. in 
a dozen scattered offices; many were 
marked “file” and had gone unanswered 
for months. However, when Lieutenant 
General Peyton C. March, himself a 
former field artilleryman, took up the 
reins in Washington as Chief of Staff 
he directed that “The Chief of Field 
Artillery will be responsible . . . that 
adequate measures are taken to prepare 
the field artillery for overseas service. 
. . . All questions pertaining to the 
Field Artillery arising in the War De- 
partment will be referred to the Chief 
of Field Artillery and his decision, given 
in accordanc> with the policy of the 
Chief of Staff and subject to review by 
the Chief of Staff, will be final.” At 
last the Field Artillery had a papa. 


Worked Well. The system worked 
so well in Washington that the infan- 
try and other branches followed suit. 
A similar system was used in France. 
A Chief of Artillery, A.E.F., was pro- 
vided for in orders from General Persh- 
ing’s headquarters dated February 16, 
1918. Major General Ernest Hinds, 


who had been functioning in virtually 
that capacity for some time, was made 
Chief, and held that office as long as 
there was an A.E.F. He had a large 
staff, and he ran the American artillery 
in France. It was a big job; nearly half 
the combat soldiers in the A.E.F. wore 
ted hat cords. General Hinds estab- 
lished a regular courier service with 
General Snow in Washington, and the 
two worked closely and in harmony. 


Thinking Contracts. At the close 
of the last war, large tactical headquar- 
ters passed into history, large tactical 
units melted away, and our military 
thinking showed a tendency to contract; 
it concentrated upon the infantry divi- 
sions as though it were all-important. 
Little thought was given to corps artil- 
lery, and counter-battery became a lost 
art. Non-divisional artillery scales and 
ammunition estimates for various types 
of situation remained static on the basis 
of World War I experience tables until 
after the Sicilian Campaign in World 
War II. With the campaigns in Poland 
and France, in 1939 and 1940, came 
a huge expansion of our armored force. 
“Blitzkrieg” was the password, and pro- 
saic, conventional field artillery was 
“streamlined” down and cut to the 
bone. Field artillery staffs at headquar- 
ters higher than army were considered 
unnecessary, and general staff sections 
of other special staff sections were as- 
sumed to know all they needed to know 
about field artillery, and were expected 
to look after that arm in addition to 
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their other duties. Once again, artillery 
business had become everybody's busi- 
ness. 


Unflagging Insistence. We went 
to Africa, and put elements of the II 
Corps into the field in Tunisia. There 
was no artillery section at theater head- 
quarters in Algiers. Brigadier General 
Chas. E. Hart (then Colonel, and later 
to become the First Army Artillery Of- 
ficer) was then the II Corps Artillery 
Officer. Fortunately, he enjoyed the 
complete confidence of the Corps Com- 
mander. Due primarily to General 
Hart’s unflagging insistence, higher 
headquarters finally agreed to include 
one battalion of long range guns in ad- 
dition to a regiment of 155-mm how- 
itzers, as corps artillery. That one bat- 
talion of Long Toms proved so inval- 
uable that it was the only unit to stay 
in action, with just time to move from 
one sector to another, for over two years 
without relief. Incidentally, a veteran 
Panzer division from Poland and France 
was driven back from a point danger- 
ously near the Ist Infantry Division CP 
at El Guettar by the guns of this bat- 
talion. 


Hard Pounding. We learned the 
hard way. We learned that it took ar- 
tillery, and still more artillery, to 
counter tanks and enemy artillery. We 
learned that in tough country, or before 
well-prepared enemy defenses, the com- 
mander’s plan must often be built up 
around the capabilities of his artillery. 
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The cry went up for more artillery and 
for bigger artillery. From time to time 
relief was sought from some of the 
“bugs” to be found in equipment has- 
tily designed and manufactured after 
December 7, 1941. Ammunition prob- 
lems—packing, shipping and sorting of 
lots—were numerous. We learned from 
the enemy; we learned from the Brit- 
ish; and we learned a good deal by our- 
selves as we fought. Requests, “beefs,” 
and suggestions started to flow back to 
Algiers. Much of this material was of 
importance not only to the II Corps 
but also to the United States Army as 
a whole. The organization of Allied 
Force Headquarters did not provide 
any senior officer with the necessary 
knowledge of field artillery; plus the 
necessary time and office facilities, to 
cope with all these matters. History 
was repeating itself—artillery problems 
began to accumulate in files all over the 
headquarters, just as A.E.F. artillery 
cables had once hung fire in the War 
Department in World War I. 


Big First Step. At the suggestion of 
General Hart and myself, the II Corps 
Commander, Lieutenant General Brad- 
ley, suggested to General Eisenhower 
that a U. S. Field Artillery Section be 
formed in his headquarters. The sug- 
gestion was accepted at once, and Brig- 
adier General (then Colonel) Carl C. 
Bank flew over in October 1943 to be- 
come the first full-time Chief of Field 
Artillery for the Mediterranean The- 
ater. 


Stepping Along. Meanwhile, the 
open warfare of the Tunisian and Sicil- 
ian Campaigns had given way to heavy 
slogging in Central Italy. My seasoned 
13th Field Artillery Brigade had pro- 
vided all the general support artillery 
there was in the initial campaigns; it 
had expanded, and now controlled di- 
rectly thirteen battalions, including a 
Canadian regiment of 5.5-inch guns in 
support of an American corps. By this 
time I had my second star, and to my 
personal disappointment, existing Ta- 
bles of Organization precluded ty 
staying on with my grand old Brigade. 
To digress momentarily, I believe very 
strongly that a corps artillery com- 
mander should be a major general. Not 
only does he frequently control in the 


neighborhood of 10,000 men, but he 
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must coordinate and at times rigidly 
control divisional artilleries, and should 
be able to meet division commanders on 
an equal basis. 

When Lieutenant General Devers, 
himself a former artilleryman, succeed- 
ed General Eisenhower early in 1944 
as the commander of American forces 
in the Central Mediterranean, I was 
called to AFHQ as Artillery Officer. 
General Bank succeeded me in com- 
mand of the 13th F.A. Brigade. Gen- 
eral Devers merely told me to “look 
after the artillery.” I had a separate 
staff section, and dealt directly with 
whomever I desired. Officially, I re- 
ported to the Commander through the 
Chief of Staff, but I used to see Gen- 
eral Devers a good deal. He was al- 
ways keenly interested in artillery 
questions. 

Looking back, it seems to me that 
the most important results of this ar- 
rangement concerned the artillery arm 
as a whole, and not our forces in Italy 
alone. We were the oldest active thea- 
ter in the war with Germany, and had 
learned to modify the World War ex- 
perience tables of artillery scales and 
ammunition allowances. Our armored 
artillery battalions had convinced us of 
the desirability of six-gun batteries, and 
with War Department approval we re- 
organized the light artillery battalions 
of two of our infantry divisions into 
six-gun organizations. The use of TDs, 
tanks and AAA in a ground role was 
developed in our theater; countermor- 
tar and counterflak programs were in- 
troduced; forward observer parties were 
obtained on the T/O & Es on our rec- 
ommendations, and Air OPs came into 
their own with us. 


Sowing Seeds. General Devers had 
appointed me to go into these matters 
for him, and he backed me up on them 
all the way. He sent me as his repre- 
sentative to Washington, where I dis- 
cussed artillery and ammunition scales, 
six-gun batteries and other matters with 
General Waldron, Chief of the Re- 
quirements Section, AGF, and held a 
number of other conferences with the 
various people in the Pentagon Build- 
ing who were interested in artillery 
problems. General Marshall received 
me with his usual cordiality, and saw 
my points at once. 


June 


When General Devers took the Sixth 
Army Group to France, I continued to 
receive good support from Lieutenant 
General McNarney, new Deputy Thea- 
ter Commander in the MTO. As an 
illustration of the value of centralized 
field artillery staff work at a higher 
headquarters, we had given the shirts 
off our backs to support the Anvil Op- 
eration in Southern France. With the 
formidable Siegfried Line in our minds, 
we furnished the Sixth Army Group 
every weapon larger than the 155-mm 
gun in the entire Theater, and kept 
only six battalions of Long Toms. We 
did this on the assurance that we would 
not be asked to breach the Gothic Line 
of Florence in the autumn of 1944. 
Fifth Army was ordered to attack any- 
way, with such artillery means as we 
had left or could borrow from the 
British Eighth Army. Futa Pass was 
captured. Patrols came to the last 
ridges of the Appennines and looked 
down on Bologna in the Po Valley be- 
yond. This accomplishment fills me 
with admiration for our fighting men, 
but I am glad that I was able to tend 
the seeds I sowed in Washington, so 
that the War Department approved ad- 
ditional heavy artillery for the renewed 
offensive in the spring. I believe that 
from the Theater’s standpoint my serv- 
ice in that one respect justified main- 
taining a Field Artillery Section at 
AFHQ. Someone should be looking 
after the Field Artillery at each echelon 


of command. 


Details A-plenty. In addition to 
questions of major policy, a host of ad- 
ministrative and technical matters were 
worked up, pressed, and followed 
through in Allied Force Headquarters 
by my Section; on a somewhat reduced 
scale, they duplicated most of the artil- 
lery problems which were presented to 
AGF in Washington. I think our or- 
ganization proved itself successfully. 
An Executive Officer, a Colonel with 
experience as a brigade executive, co- 
ordinated the functioning of: 

1. An S-1 who watched Tables of 
Organization in detail and assist- 
ed G-1 in personnel planning. 

2. An S-2 who studied enemy order 
of battle, tactics and technique, 
produced a monthly Artillery 
Information Letter, and effected 
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necessary liaison with the artillery 
of foreign armies. 

3. An S-3 who studied recommenda- 
tions for T/O and E changes, 
prepared training memoranda for 
the Theater Commander’s signa- 
ture, and proposed, revised and 
edited training literature for pub- 
lication by the Field Artillery 
School under the Army Ground 
Forces. 

4. An S-4 responsible for keeping 
records and making recommenda- 
tions on ammunition and equip- 
ment, and further responsible for 
study of proposed changes in 
T/O & Es and for study of tech- 
nical data on all sorts of equip- 
ment, particularly of new type. 


. An Artillery Air Officer and a 
Tank Destroyer Officer who were 
able to accomplish important pio- 
neering staff work in these new 
fields. (Both organic artillery 
planes and TDs were first used 
in combat under AFHQ). To 
this brief functional outline of 
the Section, I should add my own 
enjoyable correspondence with the 
Commandants of the Field Artil- 
lery School, first Major General 
Ward and then Major General 
Pennell. 


RA Points Way. AFHQ was a 
combined headquarters. The U. S. 
Field Artillery Section not only gave 
important aid and counsel to the 
French Army which was formed in Af- 
rica with American equipment but also 
received excellent support and help 
from the British Royal Artillery Sec- 
tion, particularly in the development 
stage of the Section. I have always 
been an admirer of the unbroken chain 
of command which exists in the Royal 
Artillery. Artillery with a British 
corps is controlled by the corps artillery 
officer; the army artillery officer coordi- 
nates the artillery of the various corps. 
On a theater level, there was a Royal 
Artillery Section in AFHQ as early as 
May, 1943. The British Artillery Of- 
ficer was made a major general in De- 
cember, 1943. The British Section was 
a going concern when General Bank 
was appointed on the American side. 
Integration of the British and Ameri- 
can subsections was physically complete 


during the autumn and early winter of 
1943-44; officers of the corresponding 
rank and duties in the two subsections 
sat face to face at adjoining desks. Files 
were combined. It was found, in the 
course of time, that very little work 
was done in common, and in the long 
run it proved more efficient to function 
in adjoining offices and to confer on 
matters of mutual interest. Much of 
the attention of the Royal Artillery Sec- 
tion was devoted to matters of detail 
pertaining to personnel. In my opinion, 
this work could have been centralized 
in G-1 British to better advantage, and 
I am perfectly willing to suggest that 
the system of Chiefs of Branch in our 
War Department was killed by too 
much attention to similar matters of 


non-technical detail. A Chief of Field 


Artillery should concern himself with. 


technical and tactical artillery problems 
and give only advice on personnel pol- 
icy; he should shun routine administra- 
tive responsibilities. 

The Major General, Royal Artillery, 
had one important advantage over me; 
he had a Director of Royal Artillery in 
London who was in active charge of the 
whole Royal Regiment—that is, of all 
British Artillery. Complaints, sugges- 
tions and requests originated by Major 
General Harrison, MGR in Italy, did 
not go to one or two or three dozen dif- 
ferent offices at Whitehall in London; 
they went directly to Major General 
Lund, DRA, and they became his ba- 
bies from there on. The Royal Arrtil- 
lery had a papa. 

From time to time, in the face of dif- 
ficulties or delays, I used to think how 
fortunate General Hinds had been, as 
an Artillery Chief, A.E.F., with Gen- 
eral Snow in Washington to back him 
up. In World War I, there was a Chief 
of Field Artillery, a whole-souled ad- 
vocate of the arm, with the knowledge, 
rank and responsibility required to 
fight for the field artillery on the home 
front. 


Let’s Not Forget. Faulty and slow 
though our steps, we were moving 
steadily in the direction of a more suit- 
able structural organization for artil- 
lery guidance and control, it seems to 
me, as World War II progressed. But 
it was hard going too much of the 
time. I trust that we won’t always have 
to learn the hard way. 


MUST WE ALWAYS LEARN THE HARD WAY? 












OF MORE THAN 
PASSING INTEREST 


Happy Birthday. Four years old 
on 14 May 1946 and approved, in 
principle, by the WD for a perma- 
nent place in our post-war Regular 
Establishment, birthday greetings and 
best wishes are extended to the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps for a job well done 
and a challenging future. 


Tops All Others. The WD has 
announced that the 3rd Inf Div 
topped all others, with 351 days in 
combat, in World War II. 


Unfair to Officers? According 
to a press item, Pvt James L. Trip- 
lett, father of five boys and five girls, 
pockets $315.96 each month at the 
pay table. It has been suggested that 
“discrimination-minded” junior off- 
cers may wish to have the Doolittle 
(caste-investigating) Board reopen 
its hearings. 


Lest We Forget. Final WD 
casualty tabulations for all theaters 
in World War II: battle deaths— 
229,238; total battle casualties, in- 
cluding wounded, injured, captured 
and missing—948,418. 


Doughboy’s Rally. An Infantry 
Conference will be held at Fort Ben- 
ning during the period 10-22 June. 
Of more than passing interest to Ar- 
tillerymen is the lecture and demon- 
stration time alloted by the agenda 
to artilllery and artillery-associated 
topics. 

Headquarters Move. Orders have 
been issued to complete the move- 
ment by 11 June 46 of Hq, First 
Army from Fort Bragg, NC, to Gov- 
ernors Island, NY, and of Hg, Sec- 
ond Army from Memphis, Tenn, to 
Baltimore, Md. 


New Regulars. Non-Regular off- 
cers selected for commission in the 
Regular Army will be notified thereof 
on 28 June. 


Dirty Business. It took more than 
600 million pounds of soap and other 
detergents to keep our Army clean 
during World War II. 


Signed Up Yet? More than 
330,000 officers and 370,000 enlisted 
men have joined the Organized Re- 
serves. 








ARTILLERY 


OF THE FUTURE? 








Collaborating fully in the con- 
duct of the V-2 tests, the Com- 
manding General, AGF, provid- 
ed the necessary launching crews 
and radar crews from the Ist 
AAA Guided Missile Bn. Com- 
manded by Lt. Coy. George 
F. Pindar, CAC, this unit is 
unique in personnel organization. 
Predominantly Coast Artillery- 
men, the roster also includes field 
grade officers from the Field 
Artillery, Infantry, and Armored 
Force, and numerous Field Arrtil- 
lery officers of company grade. 
(See article on page 332.) 

The author witnessed the test 
firing described herein. Presently 
assigned to the War Department 
Bureau of Public Relations Major 
Steward has a broad background 
of PRO combat experience in the 
Pacific, extending from New 
Guinea to the Philippines. The 
first PRO in Manila, he entered 
with the Ist Cavalry Division on 
the night of 3 Feb 45. 








By Maj. Hal D. Steward, Inf. 


DEAFENING ROAR, SHEETS 
of violent flame and the monstrous 
rocket bolted into the sky. 

It was the first American firing of 
the German self-propelled V-2 bomb. 
The event took place April 16, 1946, 
at about two o’clock in the afternoon in 
the middle of the New Mexico desert 
at the White Sands Ordnance Proving 
Grounds. 

Before the missile had been in the air 
five seconds one of its fins fell to the 
earth. The gigantic bomb was shoot- 
ing through the sky at an inestimable 
speed. Acting quickly, the technician 
at the radio control board shut off the 
bomb’s fuel supply after it had been 
allowed to burn only 19 seconds. The 
bomb crashed into the desert, making a 
crater large enough to bury a five-room 
house. 

Despite this mechanical failure, the 
firing of this German bomb was reason- 
ably successful, since it established the 





fact that American Ordnancemen are 
capable of firing them. 

By research and development the 
Ordnance Department hopes to increase 
the range of this bomb to 5,000 miles 
and to load its warhead with atomic ex- 
plosives. Further speculation is that the 
bomb can be propelled by atomic en- 
ergy instead of the present fuels of alco- 
hol and liquid oxygen. When and if 
this is accomplished the V-2 will have 
become the most potent war weapon of 
the atomic era. 

Fired by an electrical charge and con- 
trolled in the air by radio, at present 
the V-2 has a maximum range of about 
200 miles at a velocity of 2,620 feet per 
second—about the speed of a .30 caliber 
bullet. The bomb has been known to 
travel as fast as 3,500 miles an hour. 

Used by the Germans in the latter 
stages of the European war, the V-2 is 
46.05 feet long and weighs 28,380 
pounds when fully loaded and fueled. 





General view of the V-2 launching area in the New Mexico desert 
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Unloaded it weighs 8,816 pounds. The 


m& bomb’s diameter is 5 feet 4.9 inches. 


With its 2,200 pound warhead fully 


Floaded, in its present stage the V-2 


makes a crater of about 35 feet in di- 


4 ameter and 18 feet deep. It can be fired 


vertically and is capable of reaching 
an altitude of approximately 100 miles. 

A crew of some 28 men is needed to 
set up and fire the V-2. Two men are 
required for the firing board; five men 
on propulsion; seven men on the trailer 
on which the bomb is carried; four men 
on the electrical port and 10 men to 
fuel the bomb. The bomb can be put 
into position and fired in 90 minutes. 

In damage power, the V-2 compares 
roughly with the American 4,000 pound 
aerial bomb. The explosive used in 
the warhead is Amotol, the same as the 
U. S. Army uses in its explosives. 

The bomb is built at a cost of ap- 
proximately $20,000 and is accurate to 
within 200 yards of a designated target. 

Great weight caused by the large 
amount of fuel it must hold gives the 
present V-2 its greatest disadvantage. 
Until a substitute fuel can be found to 
propel the bomb, it will be almost im- 
possible to increase its range. If atomic 
energy can be used, as is hoped, the 
bomb will have an almost unlimited 
range. 

The use of aircraft in war may be 
outmoded if the V-2 can be propelled 
by atomic energy and carry an atomic 
warhead. This will make it possible for 
thousands of these bombs to be sent 
over a designated target by radio con- 
trol and maintain an even greater ac- 
curacy than is now possible by aircraft. 

With such a bomb, it is not unlikely 
that the mission of ground troops 
would be that of occupation. 

Unquestionably, the other major 
world powers are also busy trying to de- 
velop the V-2. Once fully developed to 
present expectations the V-2 would in 
all probability be the most dangerous 
war weapon the world has ever seen. 

The V-2 can be used tactically as 
well as strategically, according to Major 
Herbert L. Karsh, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
who is in direct charge of the firing of 
the V-2 in present experiments. This 
being the case, the degree to which it 
may render obsolete our current artil- 
lery concepts necessarily lies hidden in 
the challenging field of future develop- 


ments. 


ARTILLERY OF THE FUTURE? 








German Monowagon places V-2 in position for firing at White Sands, 
New Mexico 
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AGF 
Guided 
Missile 

Battalion 


By 
Lt. Col. J. W.Rawls, CAC 


gN OCTOBER of 1944 Army Ground 
Forces made Battery C, 69th AAA 
Gun Bn, available to the Ordnance De- 
partment for test firing of guided mis- 
siles at Camp Irwin, California, under 
the ORDCIT (Ordnance Department 
—California Institute of Technology) 
project. 

When it became necessary to reduce 
the number of antiaircraft artillery 
units in Army Ground Forces, the 69th 
AAA Gun battalion (less Battery C) 
was inactivated. Battery C was moved 
to White Sands Proving Ground at Las 
Cruces, New Mexico, in February of 
1945 and continued participation in the 
ORDCIT project. This battery was 


Away she goes! 





surplus to AGF Troop Basis but was 
not inactivated due to the importance 
attached to its work by the Command- 
ing General, Army Ground Forces. 

After V-E Day, when redeployment 
to the Pacific was under consideration, 
it was planned that one of the rede- 
ployed AAA Gun Bns would be used 
for participation in guided missile 
projects. 

After V-J Day, the troop basis for 
Army Ground Forces was drastically re- 
duced and no provision was made for a 
battalion to work on guided missiles. As 
Battery C 69th AAA Gun Bn was sur- 
plus to the troop basis, its inactivation 
was imminent. 

A plan to create a guided missile bat- 
talion from the overhead allotment 
available to Army Ground Forces was 
then adopted. This plan included the 
discontinuance of the Antiaircraft 
Training Centers at Fort Bliss and 
Camp Stewart. The plan also included 
certain manpower savings from other 
sources and a total of 621 spaces in the 
troop basis was found. 

The name of the battalion was then 
the subject of conjecture. It was final- 
ly concluded that, rather than select 
some unusual “fancy” name, it would 
be better to consider guided missiles 
just another type of artillery and in 
keeping with present designations for 
AAA Gun, AAA Automatic Weapons, 
etc., Bns, the designation “AAA Guid- 
ed Missile Bn” was selected. 

Just prior to activation of the Bn, 
Army Ground Forces received permis- 
sion to participate in a guided missile 
program being conducted by Johns 
Hopkins University for the U. S. 
Navy. . 

Another AAA Gun Battery, Btry C, 
517th AAA Gun Bn, which was surplus 
to the Army Ground Forces troop basis, 
was working with the Ordnance De- 
partment on “Little David,” a 36-inch 


mortar. This battery was also in immi- 


nent danger of inactivation. This bat- 
tery was considered an excellent source 
of personnel for the Guided Missile Bn 
due to the possibility of launching a 
missible by firing it from a major cali- 
ber gun. 

On 3 October 1945 orders were is- 
sued by Headquarters Army Ground 
Forces for the activation of the Ist 


AAA Guided Missile Bn with person- 
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nel drawn from Battery C, 69th AAA 
Gun Bn, Btry C, 517th AAA Gun Bn 
and certain other AAA units concur- 
rently inactivated. 

The purpose in organizing a guided 
missile unit in Army Ground Forces 
was to have a nucleus of personnel, inti- 
mately familiar with ground-launched 
guided missiles, which could be used as 
cadres for future ground-to-air, ground- 
to-ground and ground-to-sea guided 
missile artillery units when the weap- 
ons were produced. 

The mission assigned the battalion in- 
cluded the furnishing of assistance to 
development agencies and, most impor- 
tant, to recommend doctrine for tactical 
employment of ground-launched guided 
missiles. 

The activation of this unit received 
the personal attention of the Command- 
ing General, Army Ground Forces. He 
was enthusiastic over its activities and 
directed that its personnel include ade- 
quate representation from Field Artil- 
lery, Infantry and the Armored Force. 
Accordingly, a major from each of these 
three Arms was authorized and, in ad- 
dition, 2 captains and 3 lieutenants of 
Field Artillery. 

Recently, the officer authorization for 
the Bn was changed so that the Battery 
grade officers would be branch immate- 
rial. This permits the selection of off- 
cers based upon individual qualifica- 
tion rather than upon branch. 

















A history of the 110th FA Bn, 29th 
Inf Div, is being prepared. Anyone wish- 
ing to be on the mailing list for notice 
when orders are taken should write: Capt. 
Wm. A. Beehler, The Baltimore Sun, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 

Former officers of the 110th FA (Regi- 
ment and Battalion) of the Maryland 
National Guard are forming an “Alumni 
Association" of officers. Eligible are all 
former officers (peace or war) of the 
Regiment, its successor units, and all en- 
listed men who served in the !10th and 
became officers of other units. Dues— 
none; purpose—one annual dinner in 
Baltimore to maintain friendships and to 
lend moral support to the new 110th to 
be formed in the National Guard. If 
eligible, send in your name to Col. R. 
L. Slingluff, Jr., Mercantile Bldg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 
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GEM TESTING FOR 
VETERANS 


Finding that thousands of G.I.’s are 
now trying to discover whether the 
“gems” they purchased so blithely in 
foreign lands are genuine or otherwise, 
the registered jewelers of the American 
Gem Society have come to their aid with 
a simple plan by which they will waive 
their usual $5 fee for gem testing and 
provide veterans with authentic and un- 
impeachable identification of their gem 
stones without charge. While many of 
the gem stones purchased in Europe, 
China, India, Japan, and throughout 
the Pacific Islands have proved to be 
genuine and worth at least the money 
spent on them, there have also been a 
number of cases of misrepresentation. 
For example, most of the “cat’s eyes” 
purchased in the Solomons turn out to 
be ordinary seashells; many “rubies” 
have turned out to be topaz, and the so- 
called “oriental sapphires” when tested 
have been found to be synthetics. 


To obtain free gem identification, 
service men and women already in civil- 
ian life need only present discharge or 
terminal leave papers to any registered 
jeweler of the American Gem Society. 
Those still in uniform need only present 
themselves. 


A limit of three stones to a veteran 
has been set by the Society and a time 
limit of February 15 to July 1, 1946 has 
been set. 


The American Gem Society is the 
only professional society in the jewelry 
industry which, for the protection of 
the buying public, registers those jewel- 
ets who meet its standards of knowl- 
edge and integrity. It is a non-profit 
organization governed by members of 
the jewelry trade itself. 


To avail himself of this free gem test- 
ing service the veteran is advised to look 
for the emblem “Registered Jeweler— 
American Gem Society” usually dis- 
played in a rectangular design on the 
jeweler’s window, or write to the Ameri- 
can Gem Society, 541 South Alexandria 
Avenue, Los Angeles 5, California, for 
information as to the nearest jeweler in 
his locality. 





QUESTIONS 


1. The angle which subtends one yard at 1000 yards is called a: (a) Gradient, (b) Minute, (c) 
Offset, (d) Mil. 

2. Your guns are on your left. The angle T is 400 mils. The plane of fire is passing through the 
target for deflection. You see a round land to the left of the OT line. You should sense that 
round as (a) Over, (b) Short, (c) Doubtful, (d) Lost. 

3. The four pieces of a battery have the following calibration data. Which piece should be the 
base piece? (1) — 2 ft/sec, (2) + | ft/sec, (3) + 3 ft/sec, (4) + 5 ft/sec. 

4. When the gunner sets off right 50, what happens on the panoramic sight? (a) Deflection 
increases, line of sight moves left; (b) deflection increases, line of sight moves right; (c) de- 
flection decreases, line of sight moves left; (d) deflection decreases, line of sight moves right. 

5. A line connecting the base piece and the base point is known as: (a) an orienting line, (b) a 
directional traverse, (c) the line of impact, (d) a base line. 

6. The width in yards covered effectively by a 105mm howitzer shell burst is: (a) 15 yards, (b) 
60 yards, (c) 80 yards, (d) 50 yards. 

7. What is a simple but effective field telephone expedient for getting your telephone message 
through when the telephone local battery is dead? 

8. What is the function of the repeating coils with which the switchboard is equipped? 

9. What is meant by "integrated communications’? 

10. What characteristic of FM radio receivers lends itself to the prevention of jamming? 

11. The maximum range of the 155mm gun M2 on carriage MI is approximately (a) 20,000 yards, 
(b) 24,000 yards (c) 26,000 yards, (d) 28,000 yards. 

12. The HE projectile MI for the 105mm howitzer M2AI weighs 33 Ibs. It contains how much 
TNT filler? (a) 3 Ibs, (b) 5 Ibs, (c) 10 Ibs, (d) 12 Ibs. 

13. The 105mm howitzer M2AI on carriage M2 weighs approximately (a) 11/2 tons, (b) 2% tons, 
(c) 3% tons, (d) 4% tons. 

14. Can the standard ammunition of the 105mm howitzer M3 be used in the 105mm howitzer 
M2A1I? (a) No, (b) yes. 

15. The projectile of the recoilless rifles is different from the projectile of our standard artillery 
weapons. The difference is: (a) color, (b) longer fuze, (c) pre-engraved rotating band, (d) 
spin vanes on the boat tail. 

16. The cyclic rate of fire of the U. S. Carbine, Caliber .30, M2, is: (a) 550 rounds per minute, 
(b) 650 rounds per minute, (c) 750 rounds per minute, (d) 850 rounds per minute. 

17. In any artillery weapon firing separate loading ammunition, obturation takes place at: (a) 
forcing cone, (b) centering slope, (c) main bore, (d) gas check seat. 

18. The HE projectile for the 8-inch howitzer M2 weighs approximately: (a) 100 pounds, (b) 150 
pounds, (c) 200 pounds, (d) 250 pounds. 

19. The maximum range of the present standard 4.5-inch rockets MI6 and M20 is approximately: 
(a) 3000 yards, (b) 5000 yards, (c) 7000 yards, (d) 9000 yards. 

20. ‘ ye pack howitzer is transported by pack mule in: (a) 5 loads, (b) 6 loads, (c) 7 loads, 

d) 8 loads. 
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The Shape and 
Way of Our Future 
Military Establishment 


There follows hereinafter a 
series of articles that it is 
hoped will help to clarify, for 
JourRNAL readers, certain vi- 
tally important aspects of the 
pattern of our post-war Ar- 
my. The lead-off article by 
General Nelson provides use- 
ful background information. 
An expert in administrative 
procedures and staff organiza- 
tion, General Nelson has just 
written a splendid book, Na- 
tional Security and the Gen- 
eral Staff,* which will be re- 
viewed in an early issue of 
Tue Fiecp ArtILLery Jour- 
NAL.—Editor 

























*The Infantry Journal Press. 601 pp.; 
illustrated; index; $5.00. 








Wartime Developments in War Department 
Organization and Administration 


Digested from an article by MAJOR GENERAL OTTO L. NELSON, JR. 
Republished by courtesy of THE MILITARY REVIEW 


- TERMS of organizational change 
and administrative developments, the 
war did to the War Department about 
what one would expect—shook it up 
and changed it to a point where it is 
scarcely recognizable to its intimates of 
pre-war days. 

Wartime demands for prompt action 
and the compelling necessity for the co- 
ordination of global military operations 
forced fundamental changes in the or- 
ganizational structure and administra- 
tive procedures of the War Department. 
It was not that the old organization 
could not assimilate increased numbers, 
for it could have done so with little 
change. There were many organization- 
al forms and departmental procedures 
which had demonstrated their merit over 
a long period of years and which were 
capable of serving wartime needs. Al- 
terations in the pre-war organizational 
structure had to come to facilitate rapid 
action, to improve coordination, and, 
above all, to make the most of that fleet- 
ing factor, time, when there was so 
much to be done and so little time avail- 
able in which to do it. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE JOINT AND 
COMBINED CHIEFS OF STAFF 
One of the most significant changes 
induced by war needs was the establish- 
ment of the Joint and Combined Chiefs 
of Staff and their supporting agencies in 
December 1941. The Joint Chiefs of 


“Staff provided the medium to resolve 


the top military and related political and 
economic problems of the United States. 
Designed primarily to bring the Army 
and Navy chiefs together, they also fa- 
cilitated the transaction of business be- 
tween the military and the other execu- 
tive departments of the government in 
those fields closely related to the war 
effort. By admitting the military repre- 
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sentatives of the Allied governments, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff transform 
themselves into the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. 

The essential elements of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff organization are: 

1. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, consis 
ing of the Chief of Staff to the Com. 
mander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, the Chief of Staff of the U.S 
Army, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
and the Commanding General of the 
Army Air Forces. Formal meetings are 
usually held weekly. An agenda is pre- 
pared for these meetings and well-docu- 
mented and thoroughly prepared papers 
reduce random discussion and pave the 
way for prompt action. 

2. The Joint Chiefs of Staff Secre- 
tariat, with an officer of the Army and 
an officer of the Navy as secretary and 
deputy secretary, and an administrative 
staff consisting of Army, Navy, and ci- 
vilian personnel. The office is well inte- 
grated, and no distinction in made in 
assignment of jobs because of branch of 
service. 

3. Joint Chiefs of Staff committees. 
Each committee operates under a char- 
ter approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and consists of Army and Navy 
officers, who in many instances also have 
important assignments in a related ac- 
tivity in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. As a rule, there is a committee 
for each specific field or area in which 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are interested. 
Thus, there are committees on logistics, 
administration, transportation, produc- 
tion, and strategy, to name a few. 

The organization of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff follows the same pattern 
as that of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The only difference is the addition of 
representatives of the Allied Nations to 
each element of the Joint Chiefs of 
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Staff organization. Thus, when the rep- 
resentatives of the Allied Nations are 
added, the Joint Administrative Com- 
mittee becomes the Combined Adminis- 
trative Committee. The Joint and Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff organizational ar- 
rangement makes it possible for ques- 
tions to be considered first on a strictly 
national basis and then on an Allied 
basis and has the merit of using the 
same representatives from the Army 
and Navy to serve in a dual capacity. 
Perhaps the most significant contribu- 


tion of the Joint and Combined Chiefs 
of Staff organization is that it has pro- 
vided top-level planning for the entire 
war effort. The various Joint and Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff committees are 
excellent planning agencies, and the en- 
tire organization has been designed to 
emphasize the planning function. The 
organization is such that there is no pos- 
sibility for the planning committees to 
become operating agencies. After the 
decision has been made by the Joint or 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, the execution 
or implementation of an approved plan 
or directive becomes a responsibility of 
the War or Navy Department or of an 
overseas commander. This inability to 
operate has contributed greatly to the 
excellence and single-purposeness of the 
planning function. 

An important characteristic of the 
Joint and Combined Chiefs of Staff or- 
ganization is to be found in the combi- 
nation of the committees. This can best 
be explained by an example. For in- 
stance, the Army members of the Joint 
Logistics Committees are, by design, the 
key logistics officers in the War Depart- 
ment. The head of the Logistics Group 
in the Operations Division of the War 
Department General Staff, the head of 
the Plans and Operations Division in 
the Army Service Forces, and the key 
officer on logistical planning in the Ar- 
my Air Forces, with their counterparts 
in the Navy Department, make up the 
Joint Logistics Committee. It is thus 
possible for them, when the need arises 
for a subcommittee, to staff it with of- 
ficers who are working on this problem 
in their jobs in the War or Navy De- 
partment. Thus, the opportunity is pro- 
vided for a vast amount of preliminary 
work to be done within the War and 
Navy Departments, in order to obtain 
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first of all a complete treatment of the 
problem along comparatively narrow 
lines. The Army Service Forces repre- 
sentative can be relied upon to develop 
his side of the problem; the Army Air 
Forces representative, the air side; and 
the representative from the operations 
division of the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff will stress the operational or 
strategical aspect. The same kind of 
treatment occurs in the Navy Depart- 
ment. Then the Army representatives 
determine the Army position while the 
same process is occurring in the Navy 
Department to establish the Navy view. 
In an appropriate subcommittee, or in 
the Joint Logistics Committee, the air, 
ground, sea, and supply views of the 
problem are put together. The oppor- 
tunity is present to resolve at the lowest 
practicable level differences which might 
exist in the various viewpoints. By in- 
formal methods the working members 
can ascertain the views of their respec- 
tive superiors. At this level difficulties 
can be surmounted and disagreements 
resolved with comparative ease. This is 
in sharp contrast to the difficulty ex- 
perienced in reconciling diverse views 
when each separate opinion is processed 
through the various echelons to the 
highest level, and the attempt then made 
to secure agreement after a firm posi- 
tion has been taken by the interested 
parties. 

When a Joint Chiefs of Staff com- 
mittee completes its work on a project, 
a report in the form of a formal paper 
is made to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The subject then becomes a proper ques- 
tion for decision by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the paper is placed on the 
agenda of a formal meeting. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff organization 
has facilitated greatly the transaction of 
interdepartmental business of a military 
nature among the various executive de- 
partments of the United States Govern- 
ment. Likewise, the machinery has fa- 
cilitated the handling of complex mili- 
tary questions involving the Allied Na- 
tions. 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT REORGAN- 
IZATION OF 1942 


The War Department reorganization 
of March 1942 was no less important 
than the establishment of the Joint and 
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Combined Chiefs of Staff organization. 
The purpose of the reorganization was 
to effect necessary decentralization and 
to reduce greatly the number of individ- 
uals reporting directly to the Chief of 
Staff. Pursuant to Executive Order No. 
9082, Circular No. 59 was published on 
2 March 1942. Since then this terse cir- 
cular of ten pages has supplied the guid- 
ing principles and basic organization 
under which the War Department has 
functioned. Authority to act upon mat- 
ters relating to the training of the 
ground combat arms—infantry, cavalry, 
field artillery, coast artillery, tank de- 
stroyer, and armored force—was dele- 
gated by the Chief of Staff to the Com- 
manding General of the Army Ground 
Forces. To the Commanding General 
of the Army Air Forces was delegated 
the responsibility to procure and main- 
tain equipment peculiar to the AAF 
and to provide AAF units properly or- 
ganized, trained, and equipped for com- 
bat operations. The Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Services of Supply (now the 
Army Service Forces) was given the 
mission of providing services and sup- 
plies to meet military requirements, ex- 
cept those peculiar to the AAF. Under 
the Commanding General of the Serv- 
ices of Supply were grouped the supply 
services—ordnance, quartermaster, engi- 
neers, medical, signal, and chemical war- 
fare; and the administrative bureaus— 
finance, adjutant general, chaplain, and 
judge advocate general. Certain field 
commands, such as corps areas [now 
service commands], ports of embarka- 
tion, and other miscellaneous activities, 
were placed in the Services of Supply. 
Thus the number of individuals direct- 
ly responsible to the Chief of Staff was 
reduced sharply. The commanding gen- 
erals of the three major commands, the 
commanders of overseas theaters, and 
the assistant chiefs who head the five 
War Department General Staff divi- 
sions report direct. By this reduction in 
the span of control of the Chief of 
Staff, the reorganization permitted the 
Chief of Staff to concentrate on the 
broad aspects of planning and develop- 
ing the military program and to guide 
the strategic conduct of war. The War 
Department General Staff developed 
and coordinated policy; the overseas 
commanders and the commanding gen- 
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erals ofthe three major commands in 
the United States carried out policies 
and strategic directives under very wide 
grants of authority. 


Such was the urgency for speedy ac- 
tion that the reorganization intentional- 
ly over-emphasized decentralization and 
the delegation of authority to subsidiary 
echelons. It was possible to solve many 
questions at lower organizational levels, 
and the transaction of War Department 
and Army business was greatly expedit- 
ed. Because of the degree of decentrali- 
zation, there had to be some sacrifice in 
the degree of coordination to be ob- 
tained. 


With the establishment of the Army 
Ground Forces, Army Air Forces, and 
Army Service Forces in March 1942, 
the War Department General Staff di- 
visions were freed from the strain of 
pressing day-to-day operations and were 
able once again to return to their plan- 
ning and coordinating activities. 


To coordinate military operations, the 
reorganization included the establish- 
ment in the War Department General 
Staff of an Operations Division, which 
replaced the War Plans Division. Here 
was placed the responsibility to trans- 
mit and to coordinate all the instruc- 
tions and directives for the conduct of 
military operations which were sent to 
the various overseas theaters and to the 
defense commands in the United States. 
The Operations Division became the 
central agency in the War Department 
through which all instructions to over- 
seas theaters had to be channeled. By 
monitoring all incoming and outgoing 
messages from and to theaters, the Op- 
erations Division made certain that a 
theater request did not go unanswered 
and that conflicting instructions were 
corrected. In the strategy and policy 
group of the Operations Division there 
was established the required staff assis- 
tance to prepare the necessary strategi- 


cal directives for the Chief of Staff. 


STAFF SUPERVISION 


Staff supervision by the War Depart- 
ment General Staff has always been sub- 
ject to varying interpretation. The 


planning role of the staff has always 
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been accepted, but there has always been 
a disposition to question the extent of 
its supervisory role. With the establish- 
ment of the three major commands in 
the United States, and with the promi- 
nence of the overseas theaters, the ten- 
dency has been for the War Depart- 
ment General Staff to respect the com- 
mand prerogatives of the commander 
concerned and to accept the philosophy 
that commanders will comply with War 
Department directives. Where special 
conditions have arisen, and where it has 
appeared likely that the commander 
concerned might have difficulty in im- 
plementing a directive, War Depart- 
ment General Staff supervision has been 
extended to the point necessary to ob- 
tain a close check on performance. 


Early in the war it became necessary 
to initiate staff supervision to make sure 
that troop units going overseas were 
adequately trained and equipped. The 
Deputy Chief of Staff was given the 
responsibility of personally approving 
the clearance of every unit prior to over- 
seas shipment. It was therefore neces- 
sary to establish a system of supervisory 
controls in which the Inspector General 
played a most important part. The sys- 
tem required that a status report, de- 
scribing the conditions of the unit, be 
submitted by the commanding general 
of the major command responsible for 
the training of the unit. This report 
listed: the pertinent information con- 
cerning the unit, such as the efficiency 
rating of the unit commander; a sum- 
mary of the training that had been giv- 
en; the percentage qualifications of the 
unit in the weapons which had to be 
fired; a statement that the training re- 
quired by mobilization regulations had 
been completed; and a statement that all 
required equipment was on hand or that 
it would be furnished on a certain date. 
These reports were excellent, but be- 
cause they were made by the commander 
who was responsible for the training, it 
was considered desirable to obtain the 
comments of a disinterested agency. For 
this reason, it was required that an ofh- 
cer of the Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment spend several days with the unit 
in order to make a detailed inspection, 
on the basis of which an independent 
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report was submitted. The report indi- 
cated all deficiencies which had been ob- 
served in the unit and ended with a 
statement that the unit was or was not 
qualified for overseas shipment. The 
status report which was submitted by 
the responsible major command and the 
report of the Inspector General were 
then considered at the same time, and 
together they furnished the information 
necessary to make a decision to approve 
the shipment of the unit overseas. 


The wartime shortage of manpower 
was responsible for the establishment of 
another General Staff agency whose pri- 
mary duty was staff supervision. In or- 
der to exploit all opportunities to save 
on manpower, the War Department 
Manpower Board was established in 
Washington with field sections in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. The 
board reports directly to the Chief of 
Staff, and is given free rein in making 
manpower surveys to ascertain where 
personnel savings can be made. After 
surveying a number of the same type of 
installations throughout the United 
States, the War Department Manpower 
Board sets up a yardstick which it uses 
as the basis for personnel manning in 
a given type of installation. It then ap- 
plies that yardstick and submits recom- 
mendations on personnel economies 
which, in its opinion, can be made. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


It would be wrong to assume that the 
War Department has no unsolved prob- 
lems in organization and administration 
and that all agencies operate at opti- 
mum efficiency. Only in wartime was it 
possible for substantial change to occur, 
and this fact emphasizes what might 
be termed the difficult role of the inno- 
vator in public administration. 


While wartime changes were always 
easy to make, the fact remains that 
change was the rule and the status quo 
the exception. The principal officers in 
the War Department not only were will- 
ing to try new methods but also inspired 
subordinates with a zeal to effect im- 
provement. It is to be hoped that the 
advantages of that condition will be- 
come so apparent that it will be—as it 
was not before—continued in peacetime. 
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REORGANIZATION OF 
THE WAR DEPARTMENT 
AND OF THE ARMY 


GENERAL 
yy LINE with the reduction of the 


Army from a peak strength of more 
than 8,000,000 to 1,550,000 the War 
Department has announced a major re- 
organization of the War Department 
and of the Army, effective at 12:01 
a.m., June 11, 1946. Acting on the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of War, 
the President issued an executive order 
on 13 May authorizing the Secretary of 
War to reassign the functions thereto- 
fore assigned to the Army Service 
Forces. This order, taken in connection 
with existing laws and executive orders, 
makes possible a major reorganization 
of the Army and of the War Depart- 
ment. 

The present organization of the War 
Department was designed for the con- 
duct of a global war and served ad- 
mirably during hostilities. However, the 
transition from war to peace and the re- 
duction in size and scope of activities of 
the Army make advisable a major re- 
organization which will not only save 
money and personnel but also minimize 
duplication of effort and provide more 
clear-cut command channels. 


Careful Study. The reorganization 
of the War Department and of the 
Army comes as a result of studies ini- 
tiated by the department soon after the 
termination of hostilities with Japan. 
The new organization is not intended 
as a model for the formation of a uni- 
fied department of armed services which 
is the subject of pending legislation. 
However, in the event such legislation 
is enacted, the War Department organ- 
ization, with minor adjustments, can re- 
main substantially unaltered, except for 
the transfer of the Army Air Forces to 
an independent status within the new 
department. 

Most of the changes effected were 
those recommended by a War Depart- 
ment Board, originally headed by the 
late Lieutenant General Alexander M. 


Patch, and later under the presidency 
of Lieutenant General W. H. Simpson, 
former commander of the Ninth Army. 
The Board made a thorough study of 
the War Department operations during 
the War and incorporated in its find- 
ings the conclusions reached from les- 
sons learned during hostilities. 

The War Department has already 
initiated action to make effective within 
30 days the reorganization of the War 
Department and of the Army. Instruc- 
tions have been sent to all major com- 
mands directing the necessary steps to 
begin the reorganization. A War De- 
partment circular is being issued giving 
detailed information on the changes to 


be effected. 
Principles Developed. The follow- 


ing principles were developed during 
the course of the studies and hearings 
conducted, and were incorporated into 
the reorganization: 

A simple and flexible organization, 
with clear-cut command channels, is 
needed to satisfy the requirements of 
economy and efficiency. 

The top organization of the War De- 
partment must be capable of carrying 
out the orders of the Chief of Staff 
quickly and effectively and must have 
the means and the authority to super- 
vise and direct the execution of such 
orders. 

The structure of the staff organiza- 
tion must be as simple as possible with 
a minimum of individuals reporting di- 
rectly to the Chief of Staff or his dep- 
uty. 

Of great importance is the provision 
of adequate means for (1) the conduct 
of the best possible research and devel- 
opment program, (2) intelligence and 
counter-intelligence activities and (3) 
elimination of duplication in all activi- 
ties. 

The necessary degree of efficiency and 
vitality can be attained only through the 
aggressive application of the principle 
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of decentralization. No function should 
be performed at the staff level of the 
War Department which can be decen- 
tralized to the major commands, the 
Army areas or the services without loss 
of adequate control of operations by the 
staff. 

There must be a single continuous 
command channel from top to bottom 
of the War Department. 

Direct contact and mutual arrange- 
ments, within approved policies, be- 
tween major commands, staff divisions 
and technical and administrative serv- 
ices ate desirable and are encouraged. 


SECRETARY OF WAR’S OFFICE 

Under the reorganization the duties 
of the Secretary of War, the Under 
Secretary and the Assistant Secretaries 
are in general as at present prescribed. 
As evidence of the emphasis that the 
War Department places on the impor- 
tance of scientific research and develop- 
ment, this important activity, for the 
present at least, will be under the per- 
sonal direction and control of the Sec- 
retary of War. (See Chart.) In con- 
nection with the civilian aspects of this 
problem the Secretary will be assisted 
by an Advisory Board of leading scien- 
tists, technicians and industrialists to 
assure necessary contacts with civilian 
organizations engaged in research and 
development activities. On the mili- 
tary side, there will be a research and 
development division on the General 
Staff level, directly under the Chief of 
Staff, but operating in close coordina- 
tion with the Office of the Secretary of 
War. The application of scientific ad- 
vances to military equipment, training 
and operations will be the subject of 
continuous study and experimentation 
throughout the Army. 

The Under Secretary of War is 
charged with direction and supervision 
of War Department procurement ac- 
tivities and industrial mobilization and 
demobilization. He is also charged with 
the supervision of clemency for mili- 
tary prisoners and certain other matters 
related to military justice, claims and 
other activities. 

The Assistant Secretary of War is 
responsible for administration and su- 
pervision of civil affairs, military gov- 
ernment and relations with the State 
Department and other governmental 
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agencies thereon, and for performing 
such other duties as may be assigned by 
the Secretary of War. 

The Assistant Secretary of War for 
Air retains responsibilities similar to 
those at present assigned. 


CHIEF OF STAFF 

Few changes are made in the duties 
of the Chief of Staff but the order re- 
defines his duties, responsibilities and 
authority. The Chief of Staff is the 
principal military adviser to the Presi- 
dent and to the Secretary of War on 
the conduct of war and the principal 
military adviser and executive to the 
Secretary of War on the conduct of the 
activities of the military establishment. 
The Chief of Staff has command of 
the operating forces comprising the 
Army Air Forces, the Army Ground 
Forces, the Army Areas, the Organized 
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Reserves, the National Guard when in 
federal service, and such overseas de- 
partments, task forces, base commands, 
defense commands and other commands 
as the Secretary of War may find nec- 
essary for national security, and the re- 
lated supply and service establishments 
of the Army, and is responsible to the 
Secretary of War for their use in war 
and for plans and preparations for 
their readiness in war. He is also 
charged with the coordination and di- 
rection of efforts of the War Depart- 
ment and General Staff to this end. 
The new organization places the 
Chief of Public Information directly 
under the Chief of Staff. He will con- 
tinue to coordinate the work of the Pub- 
lic Relations Division, the Legislative 
and Liaison Division and the Informa- 
tion and Education Division. The 








functions of these agencies will remain 
substantially the same as at present. 
The organization of the offices of the 
Chief of Staff and Deputy Chief will pini 
be the same as at present except that 
provision is made for a small Advisory 
Group to the Chief of Staff to consist 
of such personnel as he may determine. 


GENERAL STAFF DIVISIONS 

Each of the General Staff Divisions 
will be headed by a director instead of 
an Assistant Chief of Staff. While 
most of these divisions in general will 
have similar functions to those of the 
present organization the authority and 
responsibilities of the heads of the di- 
visions are strengthened and increased.) 
Each director will have the authority to 
plan, direct and supervise the execution 
of operations within his sphere of ac-| .., 
tion. Each is given authority to issue|,. 
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remain ders in the name of the Secretary of 
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sent. 
s of the} The Director of Personnel and Ad- 
ief willpinistration replaces the Assistant 
pt thatfhief of Staff for Personnel (G-1) in 
dvisory fe present organization. He will be 
consist fe personnel manager of the War De- 
ermine.fattment and adviser and assistant to 
NS ¢ Chief of Staff for all matters relat- 
ie to personnel as individuals. He will 
ivisions hive the over-all War Department re- 
tead of nsibility for the procurement and al- 
While tion of personnel in bulk to the ma- 
e = t commands and for the demobiliza- 
e 


n of individuals. He will supervise 
my and d coordinate the activities within his 
the di-bid of responsibility of the administra- 
creased. e services—The Adjutant General’s 
ority ©}nartment, The Judge Advocate Gen- 
ecutiont.?s Department (except with respect 
of 4} court-martial and certain legal mat- 
to issues for which The Judge Advocate 
neral will report directly to the Sec- 
tary of War or the Under Secretary 
' War), the Corps of Chaplains, the 
(fice of the Provost Marshal General 
id the Special Services Division—and 
all existing temporary boards and 
mittees now performing personnel 
ctions. The director will limit his 
tivities to personnel and administra- 
e matters of a War Department or 
y-wide level of importance decen- 
izing authority and responsibility in 
other matters to appropriate major 
mands and technical and adminis- 
tive services. 

The Director of Intelligence will re- 
ce the Assistant Chief of Staff for 
ilitary Intelligence (G-2) in the pres- 
t organization. He will be the ad- 
t and assistant of the Chief of Staff 
t all War Department matters relat- 
to military intelligence and counter- 
telligence of the Army. He is to be 
ponsible for meeting intelligence 
uirements which are common to ma- 
commands and to technical and ad- 
inistrative services. However, all ma- 
commanders will operate their own 
elligence agencies in the field of their 
imary responsibility. The Director 
Intelligence has the over-all War De- 
ent responsibility for the collec- 
, evaluation and dissemination of 
elligence. He will represent the War 
partment with all government agen- 
on all matters concerning: intelli- 
ce. He will supervise the Military 
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Intelligence Service and the Army Se- 
curity Agency and Army participation 
in propaganda and psychological war- 
fare. 

The Director of Organization and 
Training will replace the Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Organization and 
Training (G-3) in the present organiza- 
tion. His duties will be much the same 
as those at present assigned to this di- 
vision and include studies of the organ- 
ization of the War Department and the 
Army, mobilization and demobilization 
of the Army, prescribing training objec- 
tives, establishing general training poli- 
cies of the Army School system, coordi- 
nating and inspecting training activities 
and installations and the use of troops 
in domestic emergencies and civil cere- 
monies. 

The Director of Service, Supply and 
Procurement will replace the present 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Supply 
(G-4). The functions now prescribed 
for Commanding General, Army Serv- 
ice Forces, in connection with service, 
supply and procurement, and the func- 
tions of the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-4, and Logistics Groups, Operations 
Division, will be assigned to the Direc- 
tor of Service, Supply and Procure- 
ment. The director, in connection with 
appropriate joint and combined agen- 
cies, will develop logistical plans for the 
Army. He will furnish logistical plan- 
ning guidance to other War Depart- 
ment agencies and the major com- 
mands. With respect to procurement 
and related matters the director will re- 
port to the Under Secretary of War 
and on all military matters will report 
to the Chief of Staff. The director will 
supervise and coordinate the service, 
supply and procurement activities of the 
Corps of Engineers (except with respect 
to civil functions for which the Chief 
of Engineers will report directly to the 
Secretary of War), the Medical De- 
partment, Signal Corps, Ordnance De- 
partment, Quartermaster Corps, Trans- 
portation Corps, Finance Department 
and Chemical Warfare Service. Other 
activities of these services will be under 
the supervision and coordination of ap- 
propriate General and Special Staff di- 
visions. The Director of Service, Sup- 
ply and Procurement will utilize the 
major commands and the technical serv- 
ices as his operating agencies in dis- 
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charging the functions for which he is 
responsible. 

The Director of Plans and Opera- 
tions will supersede the Assistant Chief 
of Staff for Operations in the present 
organization. He will be responsible 
for the formulation and development of 
strategic and operations plans, includ- 
ing special plans, and for assisting the 
Chief of Staff in the strategic direction 
of the Army forces. 

In the reorganization the Research 
and Development Division, which will 
concern itself primarily with the mili- 
tary aspects of scientific advances, be- 
comes a division of the General Staff. 
It replaces the New Developments Di- 
vision of the present organization. The 
director of the new division will be the 
adviser and assistant of the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Staff for War 
Department research and development. 
He will be responsible for the initiation, 
allocation and coordination of new or 
improved weapons, devices and tech- 
niques and for provision for mobiliza- 
tion of scientific, technical and indus- 
trial efforts essential to the research 
and development program of the de- 
partment. He will cooperate closely 
with the Advisory Board of the Secre- 
tary of War in connection with these 
activities. 


SPECIAL STAFF DIVISIONS 

Special activities which because of 
their scope should report directly to the 
Deputy Chief of Staff will be under 
appropriate War Department Special 
Staff Divisions. 

The National Guard Bureau, the 
Executive for Reserve and R.O.T.C. 
Affairs, The Inspector General, the 
Budget Division and Budget Officer for 
the War Department, the Civil Affairs 
Division, the Historical Division and 
the War Department Manpower Board 
are retained as divisions of the Special 
Staff, with duties and functions, for 
the most part, as at present prescribed. 

The duties and functions of the 
Technical and Administrative Services 
of the War Department will remain 
generally as now prescribed; their ac- 
tivities will be supervised and coordi- 
nated by appropriate heads of General 
and Special Staff Divisions, each in his 
field of responsibility. 
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The Commanding General, Army Ground Forces, and six army commanders. Left to right: Generals Devers, Hodges, Stilwell, and Wainwright; and 
Lieutenant Generals Simpson, Griswold, and Walker. 


ARMY GROUND FORCES 

The Commanding General, Army 
Ground Forces, commands the six ar- 
mies within the Continental United 
States and individuals and units as- 
signed to the Army Ground Forces. He 
will administer and direct operations 
and training of the armies, and will 
determine organization, composition, 
equipment and training of assigned 
units. He will also determine require- 
ments in personnel, equipment and 
funds for the forces under his com- 
mand. Schools and replacement fa- 
cilities for ground forces will be oper- 
ated under his direction. He will su- 
pervise and inspect training of units, 
other than air, of the R.O.T.C., Na- 
tional Guard and Organized Reserves. 

General Jacob L. Devers, Army 
Ground Forces Commander, will soon 
move his headquarters from Washing- 
ton to Fort Monroe, Virginia. 


ARMY AREAS 


The Commanding General of each of 
the Armies will command all units, 
posts, camps, stations and installations 
within his Army Area, except exempted 
installations and stations, and except 
units, posts, camps, stations or installa- 
tions commanded by the Air Forces. 
The Commanding General of each of 
the Armies is responsible for the opera- 
tions, training, administration, services 
and supply of all units, posts, camps, 
stations and installations of his com- 
mand. He is responsible for certain ac- 
tivities at exempted stations. 


The headquarters of the nine service 
commands, as such, are discontinued 
and their functions are transferred to 
commanders of the six Armies, who are 
assigned the territorial command of six 
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Army areas as well as the tactical com- 
mand of the Armies. 

General Courtney H. Hodges will 
command the First Army and the First 
Army Area with headquarters in New 
York City. Lieutenant General Wil- 
liam H. Simpson will command the 
Second Army and the Second Army 
Area, with headquarters in Baltimore. 
Lieutenant General Oscar W. Griswold 
will command the Seventh Army and 
the Third Army Area, with headquar- 
ters at Atlanta. The Seventh Army was 
recently inactivated in Germany and 
will be reorganized in the United 
States. The Third Army remains on 
occupation duty in Germany. General 
Jonathan Wainwright will command 
the Fourth Army and the Fourth Army 
Area, with headquarters at San An- 
tonio. Lieutenant General Walton H. 
Walker will command the Fifth Army 
and the Fifth Army Area, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. General Joseph 
W. Stilwell will command the Sixth 
Army and the Sixth Army Area, with 
headquarters at San Francisco. 

While the functions now performed 
by the service commands will come un- 
der the Army Areas, four of the pres- 
ent service command headquarters will 
be retained as additional headquarters 
but will report to the appropriate Ar- 

“my Area commanders rather than to the 
War Department. These are the First 
Service Command and headquarters at 
Boston, which will come under the First 
Army Area; the Fifth Service Com- 
mand headquarters at Columbus, which 
will come under the Second Army 
Area; the Seventh Service Command 
headquarters at Columbus, which will 
come under the Second Army Area; 
the Seventh Service Command head- 
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quarters at Omaha, which will come un- 
der the Fifth Army Area; and th 
Ninth Service Command headquartes| Fi 
at Salt Lake City, which will come un-|:go 
der the Sixth Army Area. Major Gen-|cons 
eral Ira T. Wyche will command thejKan: 
headquarters at Boston, Major General| Sout 
Robert S. Beightler the headquarters a|tado 
Columbus, Major General W. S. Live} Si 
say the headquarters at Omaha, andjfran 
Major General W. E. Shedd the head-on, 
quarters at Salt Lake City. Nev: 
The present Second Service Com 
mand headquarters in New York wil 
be absorbed by the First Army Are4 In 
headquarters; that of the Third Service - 
Command at Baltimore by the Second) 
Army headquarters; that of the Fourth] 
Service Command at Atlanta by the 
Third Army Area headquarters; and 
that of the Sixth Service Command al) _ 
Chicago by the Fifth Army headquar / 
ters. The headquarters of the Eighth] / 
Service Command at Dallas will be dis} fn 
continued and its functions transferred 
to the Fourth Army Area headquarter} 
at San Antonio. 
The reorganization continues thi) \, 
Military District of Washington em|| 
bracing the District of Columbia, as 4) ( 
separate command directly under thd) } 
War Department. Brigadier General} 
Robert N. Young commands this mil 
tary district. 
Of the six Army commanders (set 
cut), Generals Hodges, Simpson ang 
Walker had important combat com 
mands in the European Theater, whil 
Generals Griswold, Wainwright ant 
Stilwell commanded major fighting 
units against the Japanese in the Fal 
East. 
The territory embraced in each 4 
the new Army areas follows: 


a 
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First Army Area, headquarters New 
York City, includes Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Delaware and New York. 

Second Army Area, headquarters 
Baltimore, includes Pennsylvania, Ma- 
gland, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky. 

Third Army Area, headquarters At- 
lanta, includes North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Tennessee and Mississippi. 

Fourth Army Area, headquarters San 
Antonio, includes Texas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Arkansas and Louisiana. 

Fifth Army Area, headquarters Chi- 
cago, includes Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming and Colo- 


rado. 
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for the changes which may be required 
in the event of the establishment of a 
single department of the Armed Serv- 
ices certain major alterations in the 
general functions, procedure, responsi- 
bilities and authority of the Command- 
ing General, Army Air Forces, will be 
made. Administrative arrangements 
will be made to provide additional par- 
ticipation in budgetary matters by the 
head of the Air Forces. 

The increased autonomy of the Air 
Forces will not extend to a point where 
care will be taken to avoid unnecessary 
duplication in medical service and hos- 
pitalization, research and development 
facilities, communication systems, pro- 
curement of common items, recruiting 
activities, and administration of mili- 
tary justice. 


ARMY SERVICE FORCES 
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General Staff and will perform many 
of the duties now assigned to the Com- 
manding General, Army Service Forces. 


OVERSEAS COMMANDS 


It is contemplated that in all joint 
overseas forces, theater and commands 
there will be a single commander who 
will function under the directives and 
policy guidance of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. In such cases the commander 
will exercise tactical and strategical con- 
trol over all forces in the theater 
through his senior ground, Navy and 
air commanders under the principles of 
unified command. 


LEGISLATION SOUGHT 
Legislation will be sought to abolish 
the Chiefs of Infantry, Cavalry, Field 
Artillery, and Coast Artillery. These 
positions have been vacant for several 
years and their functions have been per- 





















arters at 
S. Live} Sixth Army Area, headquarters San _ The headquarters of the Army Serv- formed by Headquarters, Army Ground 
ha, and|Francisco, includes Washington, Ore- ice Forces is discontinued, and its fune- Forces. Legislation will also be sought 
he head-on, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Arizona, tions are transferred to other appro- to merge the Coast Artillery and Field 
Nevada and California. priate War Department agencies. Lieu- Artillery in a single Artillery arm and 
7 Com tenant General LeRoy Lutes, Com- the Cavalry and the Armored Force in 
ork will ARMY AIR FORCES manding the Army Service Forces, will an Armored Cavalry arm under the 
ny Arej In order to increase the autonomy of become Director of Service, Supply and Army Ground Forces, and to make per- 
1 Servie}the Army Air Forces and to prepare Procurement on the War Department manent the Transportation Corps. 
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LAND MARKS OF 
MILITARY POLICY 


. . . Extracted respectively from (1946) War Department Circulars 
119 and 124, the following give the broad post-war pattern for; (1) 
Organization and Training, and (2) Utilization of Negro Manpower. 


| — GENERAL PRINCIPLES GOVERN- 
ING PREPARATION OF POST- 
WAR PLANS 


Responsibility of military leader- 
ship with reference to evolutions in 
warfare. The characteristics of avail- 
able weapons and equipment have al- 
ways exerted a powerful influence on 
military organization and the conduct 
of battle. Throughout the ages scien- 
tific developments have necessitated in- 
cessant changes in organization and in 
the dispositions and maneuvers of ar- 
mies in combat. We may safely assume 
that future evolutions in weapons and 
equipment will continue to exert this 
same compelling influence with a 
marked acceleration in the pace of new 
developments. Under current condi- 
tions and those of the predictable fu- 
ture, the influence of air power cannot 
be over-emphasized. The nation which 
supports the most efficient and the least 
restricted program of scientific research 
will lead the world in the development 
of arms and the other accouterments of 
war. The nation maintaining the most 
effective world-wide intelligence service 
will be the least likely to be surprised 
by sneak attacks and newly developed 
weapons. An acceptable military lead- 
ership must possess the creative imag- 
ination to provide scientific research 
with the performance requirements nec- 
essary to maintain an advantage in 
weapons and equipment. It must be 
capable of promptly adjusting organ-- 
ization and the conduct of battle to the 
developments resulting from military 
and scientific rsearch. Forewarned by 
an effective intelligence service, it must 
have the ingenuity to devise ways and 
means for defeating innovations devel- 


’ 


oped abroad before they become avail- 
able for practical use by potential 
enemies. 


Basis and evolution of plans for 
organization and training. The adop- 
tion of definite assumptions as to the 
nature of warfare at future periods 
more distant than warranted by the 
limited capabilities of human prevision 
has invariably stifled progress. In view 
of the aroused interest in scientific re- 
search and development, it is especially 
undesirable at this time to adopt posi- 
tive assumptions as to the changes that 
may take place in the nature of warfare 
during even the next 10 or 15 years. To 
do so would tend to create a mental at- 
titude not conducive to full, free, and 
open-minded research and development. 
However, the demands of national se- 
curity require that organization and 
training be maintained continuously and 
such a requirement is susceptible of 
sound solution. Any war commencing 
within the next few years would of ne- 
cessity initially be fought primarily with 
weapons and equipment now on hand 
or in production. That conclusion may 
be accepted as the starting line for fu- 
ture plans. Immediate plans for organ- 
ization and training will be based on 
the weapons and equipment now on 
hand or in production at home and 
abroad. The soundness and adequacy 
of all plans will be maintained through 
a process of continuous evolution. 
Military planners must be sufficiently 
alert to analyze the developments of 
military and scientific research and to 
correctly evaluate their effects on or- 
ganization and training in time to ac- 
complish necessary modifications in 
plans before the innovations are in pro- 
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duction in sufficient quantities to mar. 
rially influence the nature of warfare. 


Fundamental structure of a sound 
military establishment. There are cer. 
tain trends in warfare which have &. 
veloped to the extent that they ma 
properly be accepted as existing factors, 
The knowledge now available to all na. 
tions has provided practicable solutions 
for reducing the efficacy of distance, 
weather, and geographical features a 
military obstacles. This fact has created 
a capability for sudden attack that can. 
not be safely ignored in military plan. 
ning. The fearfully destructive power 
of the most modern missiles, the eco 
nomic capabilities of employing them 
against targets hundreds of miles dis 
tant without the progressive advance of 
large masses of sea and land forces 
have made it possible for any country 
possessed of scientific resources and 
ruthless purposes to inflict devastating 
blows against the most powerful na- 
tions. Since such missiles can be dis 
charged from small, well concealed, and 
widely dispersed installations, it is prob 
able that their effectiveness will con- 
tinue practically unimpaired  unti 
ground forces have worked their way 
forward and seized or destroyed stock 
piles, productive capacity, and the 
launching sites. These developments, 
together with the current ineffectiveness 
of the passive defense, indicate the 
importance of having the necessary 
strength in being successfully to counter 
a sneak attack and immediately act to 
wrest from the aggressor that initiative 
of action so decisive at the outbreak of 
hostilities. The ever multiplying com: 
plexities of the world’s economy increase 
the probability that any war of the fu 
ture will eventually extend to global 
proportions. To insure the readiness of 
reinforcements as required by a devel 
oping World War and of replacements 
for the heavy casualties to be expected 
in modern conflict, it is necessary td 
maintain a large reserve over and above 
the forces constituting strength in be: 
ing. Such a reserve may be maintained 
in varying degrees of organization an 
training so long as there is assurane? 
that its organizations and individuals 
would become progressively available as 
required. As a guide in all planning if 
will be considered as essential that the 
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fundamental structure of the Military 
Establishment include: 
a. Forces constituting strength in be- 


a sound) : 
ing. Forces of adequate size and com- 
e are cer} >" : , 
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strength in being. 

b. The reserve. A reserve of organi- 
ations and individuals so organized and 
trained that they would become progres- 
ively available as needed to meet the 
requirements of an expanding war. 


Types of military organizations. 
The two general types of military or- 
ganization through which the manpower 
of a nation may be developed are dis- 
cussed in section III, WD Circular 347, 
1944. The discussion sets forth in un- 
mistakable language the official views 
of the War Department on the subject. 
In the first type of military organiza- 
tion, such as previously existed in Ger- 
many and Japan, the men of a nation 
are conscripted into the Army for serv- 
ice in the lower grades. “The function 
of the common citizen is ordinarily to 
be a private soldier or, at most, a non- 
commissioned officer in war. Under 
such a system only the brawn of a peo- 
ple is prepared for war, there being no 
adequate provision for developing the 
latent military leadership and genius of 
the people as a whole. It, therefore, has 
n0 place among the institutions of a 
modern democratic state based upon the 
conception of a government by the peo- 
ple.” Paragraph 2b (3) of the cited sec- 
tion directs that “the basis for all plans 
for a post-war peace establishment” will 
be the second type of military organiza- 
tion, and is repeated for purposes of 
emphasis: 

‘based upon the conception of a profes- 
ional peace establishment (no larger 
than necessary to meet normal peace- 
time requirements) to be reinforced in 
time of emergency by organized units 
drawn from a citizen army reserve, ef- 
lectively organized for this purpose in 
time of peace; with full opportunity for 
competent citizen soldiers to acquire 
ptactical experience through temporary 
ative service and to rise by successive 
steps to any rank for which they can 
definitely qualify; and with specific fa- 
cilities for such practical experience, 


inning qualification, and advancement defi- 


that the 


nitely organized as essential and pre- 





LAND MARKS OF MILITARY POLICY 


dominating characteristics of the peace 
establishment.” 


Army of the United States. The 
type of military organization best suited 
to our national institutions is amply 
provided for in the basic conception of 
the Army of the United States with its 
three components: The Regular Army, 
the National Guard of the United 
States, and the Organized Reserve 
Corps. The integration of those three 
components into a harmonious, sympa- 
thetic, and efficient team is assigned as a 
mission of high importance to all agen- 
cies and individual officers charged with 
plans for organization and training. 


Forces constituting strength in be- 
ing. The forces maintained to constitute 
strength in being will include: (1) The 
Regular Army; (2) The National 
Guard of the United States; (3) Such 
units of the Organized Reserve Corps 
as are required to constitute a balanced 
force of adequate strength and which it 
is not practicable to provide in the Reg- 
ular Army or National Guard. These 
forces should be capable of immediate 
expansion to war strength without un- 
due loss of efficiency. * * * It is essen- 
tial that these forces be highly mobile, 
with particular emphasis on airborne 
and seaborne operations. They must be 
strong in air force units of all appro- 
priate types. ' 

The Reserve. The reserve will in- 
clude such organizations and individ- 
uals of the Organized Reserve Corps as 
are not provided under the forces that 
constitute strength in being and as 
would be required to meet the demands 
of the first year of a major war. * * * 
It is of utmost importance that in any 
future mobilization the further training 
of the reserve be accomplished so far as 
practicable without delaying the readi- 
ness for combat of the Regular Army 
and National Guard by withdrawing 
from the field organizations of those 
components the trained personnel to 
provide cadres and instructors. 


Training problems of the civilian 
components. It must be recognized 
that the training time and facilities that 
can be made available to the civilian 
component organizations are insufficient 
to qualify their personnel for the en- 
larged mission required by the fore- 
going conception of a democratic army. 
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The training problems of those compo- 
nents can best be solved by providing a 
pool of trained manpower from which 
they can recruit their personnel. Such 
a solution must be found if we are to 
have an adequate national security. 


A program of universal military 
training providing for all arms and 
services a training level at least com- 
parable to regimental combat team 
training for the ground forces is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the civilian 
components in an entirely dependable 
state of readiness to carry out their re- 
spective missions. 


The Reserve Officers Training Corps 
will continue to constitute the most 
fruitful source of new officers. The 
corps must be enlarged and supported 
to meet an increased requirement for 
well trained commissioned personnel. 
More careful selection will be exercised 
in the admission of students and in the 
commissioning of graduates. * * * 


An efficient and producing system of 
officer candidate schools will be pro- 
vided as an essential factor in the im- 


plementation of (established) policy. 
xk * 


1I—UTILIZATION OF NEGRO MAN- 
POWER IN THE POST-WAR ARMY 


To effect the maximum efficient util- 
ization of the authorized Negro man- 
power in the postwar period, the War 
Department has adopted the following 
policy: 

Negro manpower in the postwar Ar- 
my will be utilized on a broader pro- 
fessional scale than has obtained here- 
tofore. The development of leaders and 
specialists based on individual merit 
and ability, to meet effectively the re- 
quirements of an expanded war Army 
will be accomplished through the me- 
dium of installations and organizations. 
Groupings of Negro units with white 
units in composite organizations will be 
accepted policy. 


Implementation of policy. In or- 
der to develop the means required for 
maximum utilization of the authorized 
manpower of the nation in the event of 
a national emergency the following will 
obtain: 

1. The troop basis for the postwar 
Army will include Negro troops ap- 
proximately in the 1 to 10 ratio of the 
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Negro civilian population to the total 
population of the nation. 

2. To meet the requirements of train- 
ing and expansion, combat and service 
units will be organized and activated 
from the available Negro manpower. 
Employment will be in Negro regiments 
or groups, separate battalions or squad- 
rons, and separate companies, troops or 
batteries, which will conform in general 
to other units of the postwar Army. A 
proportionate number of these units will 
be organized as part of larger units. 
White officers assigned to Negro organ- 
izations will be replaced by Negro off- 
cers who prove qualified to fill the as- 
signment. In addition, Negro man- 
power with special skills or qualifica- 
tions will be employed as individuals in 
appropriate overhead and special units. 

3. Additional officer supervision will 
be supplied to units which have a 
greater than normal percentage of per- 
sonnel within the AGCT classification 
of IV and V. 

50% or more Class IV and V, 25% 

increase of officers. 

70% or more Class IV and V, 50% 

increase of officers. 
Increased officer personnel will be of 
company grade. 

4. The planning, promulgation, im- 
plementation, and revision of this policy 
will be coordinated by the Assistant for 
Planning and Policy Coordination, Of- 
fice of the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-1, War Department General Staff. 

5. Officers will be accepted in the 
Regular Army through the operation of 
the present integration policy without 
regard to race. 

6. The present policy of according 
all officers, regardless of race, equal op- 
portunities for appointment, advance- 
ment, professional improvement, pro- 
motion, and retention in all components 
of the Army will be continued. 

7. Negro Reserve officers will be eli- 
gible for active duty training and serv- 
ice in accordance with any program 
established for other officers of like 
component and status. All officer re- 


quirements for expansion of the Regular 
Establishment as distinguished from the 
Regular Army and for replacement, re- 
gardless of race, will be procured in the 
existing manner from current sources; 
namely, ROTC honor students, Off- 
cers’ Reserve Corps, direct appoint- 
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ments, graduates of officer candidate 
schools, Regular Army appointments 
from the Army of the United States 
and graduates of the United States 
Military Academy. 

8. All enlisted men whether volun- 
teers or selectees will be accorded the 
same processing through appropriate 
installations to insure proper classifica- 
tion and assignment of individuals. 

9. Surveys of manpower require- 
ments conducted by the War Depart- 
ment will include recommendations 
covering the positions in each installa- 
tion of the Army which could be filled 
by Negro military personnel. 

10. At posts, camps, and stations 
where both Negro and white troops are 
assigned for duty, the War Department 
policies regarding use of recreational fa- 
cilities and membership in officers’ 
clubs, messes or similar organizations as 
set forth in paragraph 19, AR 210-10, 
WD Memorandum 600-45, 14 June 
1945, and WD letter, AG 353.8 (5 
July 44) OB-S-A-M) 8 July 1944, Rec- 
reational Facilities, will be continued in 
effect. 

11. Considering essential military fac- 
tors, Negro units will be stationed in 
localities and communities where atti- 
tudes are most favorable and in such 
strength as will not constitute an undue 
burden to the local civilian facilities. 

12. Commanders of organizations, in- 
stallations, and stations containing Ne- 
gro personnel will be responsible for the 
execution of the War Department pol- 
icy. Maximum latitude is authorized in 
the solution of purely local problems. 

13. Commanders of all echelons of 
the Army will insure that all personnel 
under their command are thoroughly 
indoctrinated with the necessity for the 
unreserved acceptance of the provisions 
of the policy. 

14. WD letter (AG 219.21 (10-9- 
40) M-A-M) 16 October 1940, War 

,Department policy in regard to Ne- 
groes, is rescinded since the policy ex- 
pressed therein has been amplified and 
superseded by the policy enunciated 
herewith. 

15. The above stated policy is the 
direct result of the Report made by a 
“Board of Officers on Utilization of 
Negro Officers in the Post-War Pe- 
riod,” convened 4 October 1945 by the 
direction of Secretary of War. 


WELCOME TO 
THE FIELD 
ARTILLERY 


The 


nominations 


named officers, who graduated from the 
Military Academy on 4 June 1946, have 
been confirmed by the Senate as second 
lieutenants of Field Artillery in the Regula 


Army. 


THe Fietp ArtiLLery JOURNAL takes 
this opportunity to congratulate each and 
every one of them, to welcome them as fel. 
low artillerymen, and to wish them succes 
and happiness in their chosen profession. 


Frederick K. Alderson 
Gunnar E. Andersson 
John L. Armstrong 
Robert A. Babcock 3d 
David T. Baker 

Van Roy Baker 
Edwin W. Basham 
Rex W. Beasley, Jr. 
Frank M. Bowen, Jr. 
Robert B. Bowen 
Philip B. Brady 
Herrold E. Brooks, Jr. 
Benjamin C. Brown 
Robert O. Bullock 
Ray L. Burnell, Jr. 
Robert F. Carter 
James R. Cavanaugh 
Benjamin K. Chase 
Steven L. Conner, Jr. 
Thomas M. Constant 
James E. Convey, Jr. 
Felix F. Cowey, Jr. 
Robert G. Cramer 
Charles D. Daniel, Jr. 
Harry A. Davis, Jr. 
John B. Dayton 
Walter J. DeLong, Jr. 
George L. Dennett 
Glenn W. Dettrey 
Richard B. Diver 
James T. Dixon 
Farrel E. Dockstetter 
Frederick A. Dodd 
James M. Elder 
Hunter H. Faires, Jr. 
Martin B. Feldman 
Elisha J. Fuller 
Thomas E. Gaines 
Thomas L. Gatch, Jr. 
R. H. Gilbert, Jr. 
Joseph A. Giza 3d 
Samuel Grier 3d 
George W. Griffith 
William H. Grisham 
Philip D. Haisley 
Charles M. Hall 

Hal E. Hallgren 
Robert M. Hamilton 
W. F. Hamilton, Jr. 
Jesse S. Harris 
Robert C. Hawley 
Rutledge P. Hazard 
F. F. Hickey, Jr. 
John C. Hoar, Jr. 
Granville W. Hough 
J. E. Houseworth 3d 
T. M. Huddleston 
William A. Humphries 
Gordon R. Jacobsen 
Amos A. Jordan, Jr. 
Edwin M. Joseph 
Jean K. Joyce 
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William T. Reeder 

Louis N. Roberts 

E. M. Robinson, Jr. 

Guy A. Rogers 

Richard R. Sandoval 

Carl P. Schmidt 

Roy G. Simkins, Jr. 

John E. Simpson 

Glennon R. Smith 

William R. Smith 

Russell E. Speake 

Ralph A. Starner 

Kenneth J. Steen 

Oliver D. Street 3d 

William R. Stroud 

Harold A. Terrell, Jr 

James E. Thomas 

E. S. Throckmorton 

John R. Thurman 3d - 

William H. Trotter 

Richard C. Tuck 

Edwin R. Van Deusen 

Harley E. Venters 

John W. Vester 

Josiah A. Wallace, Jr-| 

Donald S. Watson | a 

Edwin L. Weber, Jr. | 

Robert M. White, Jr. 

Richard M. Wildrick 

Robert M. Williams 
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James E. Wirrick 

Harris H. Woods = 


Martin F. Zorn 
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POST-WAR SCHOOL SYSTEM 
FOR ARMY OFFICERS 


HE WAR DEPARTMENT has 

announced the reorganization of the 
Army’s officer educational system, which 
is conceived to provide for the progres- 
sive military education of an officer from 
the time he receives his commission un- 
til he completes a course at a high-level 
school conducted on a joint Army, Na- 
v and Air basis. The reorganization is 
the result of study and modification of 
a report made by the War Department 
Military Education Board, headed by 
Lieutenant General Leonard T. Gerow. 
As will be noted in the accompanying 
chart, the school framework includes 
several “levels” which might be called: 
basic, advanced, command and staff, 
joint, and national. 

Upon being commissioned in the Ar- 
my, all officers except those of the Air 
Forces will attend the Army Basic 
School for a four months’ course in sub- 
jects common to the Army as a whole. 
This will be followed immediately by a 
five months’ basic branch course in 
which officers will be thoroughly indoc- 
trinated in the basic subjects of their 
branch. National Guard and Reserve 
oficers, who do not in general have 
time to attend the regular courses, may 
attend associate courses of three months’ 
duration emphasizing techniques of the 


individual branches. 

One to four years after completing 
flight school, Air Forces officers will 
attend one of the Air Tactical Schools 
to learn tactics and techniques of the 
Air Arm. Between the third and tenth 
year of service, officers of the AAF will 
attend either the Advanced Tactical 
School or the Air Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Officers of the Ground Forces and 
will attend their respective Advanced 
Technical and Administrative Services 
Branch Schools. There will be a liberal 
exchange of students in this group of 
schools. Those schools will stress em- 


- ployment of the aviation group and the 


ground Regimental Combat Team. 
Regular courses are for ten months, 
with three-months’ associate courses and 
other special and extension courses be- 
ing available. 

Upon graduation from one of the 
Advanced Schools, and some time be- 
tween his seventh and fifteenth year of 
service, the officer becomes eligible for 
the Air College or for one of the four 
schools of the Command and Staff Col- 
lege. The four schools of the Com- 
mand and Staff College are Adminis- 
tration, Military Intelligence, Combined 
Arms, and Logistics. These courses are 
also of ten months’ duration, with a 











three months’ associate course. These 
schools will stress employment of the 
aviation wing and ground division. 

The existing Command and General 
Staff School will reorganize itself into 
the new Command and Staff College. 

Institutions at the highest levels will 
be conducted on a joint Army, Navy, 
Air basis under the direction of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It is contemplated that the lower of 
these top-level schools will be designated 
the Armed Forces College, to which an 
officer may be sent between his eighth 
and sixteenth year of service. Choice of 
officers would be on a selective basis. 
The course would cover theater opera- 
tions and joint Army, Navy, Air over- 
seas operations. A committee of Army 
and Navy officers are currently arrang- 
ing details for the organization of this 
school. 

At the extreme top of the educational 
ladder will be the National War Col- 
lege and The Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, open to selected officers 
of ten to twenty years’ service. Their 
ten months’ courses will deal with prob- 
lems of national planning and strategy. 

Although the association and exten- 
sion courses are intended primarily for 
the progressive education of National 
Guard and Reserve officers, the regular 
courses will also be open to these groups 
whenever attendance for the regular 
course is practical. 











NATIONAL WAR COLLEGE 
Regular Course (10 Mos.) 





INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
Regular Course (10 Mos.) 














ARMED FORCES COLLEGE 
Regular Course (5 Mos.) 
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Courses of Instruction 


at the F. A. School 


(Including the Air Training School) 


THe Fietp ARTILLERY SCHOOL 


Officers’ Courses 


Basic Branch School 
Associate Basic 
"Branch Advanced 
Associate Advanced 
Communication 
Motor 

Sound and Flash 
PMS&T 

National Guard Inst. 


Enlisted Courses 
NCO (Field Artillery) 


Communication 

Motor 

Sound and Flash 
Armorer and Arty Mech 
Officer Candidate School 


Officers’ Courses 
*AGF Pilots’ Course 


Enlisted Courses 
*Air Mechanic 


22 
13 
37 
13 
18, 
12 
18, 
4 
4 


18, 
18Y, 
18Y, 
18Y, 
18Y, 
26 


weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 


weeks 


weeks 


weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 


weeks 


Arr TRAINING SCHOOL 


16 


13 


weeks 


weeks 


Length Concurrent Class Course Yearly 
Classes Capacity Capacity Output 
109 109 169° 
To be announced 
200 200 200 
To be announced 
50 50 100 
35 35 105 
50 50 100 
Varies up to fifty® 
Varies up to fifty® 
130 130 260 
100 100 200 
100 100 200 
100 100 200 
85 85 170 
6 65 390 780 
8 14 112 350 
7 14 98 350 
1559 3184 


1For all FA, S/CA and AAA officers. 


2Tt is improbable that sufficient officers will be available to insure class capacity attendance at two 


courses per year. 
3Not included in Total. 


4For all arms. 


























OFFICERS’ COURSES—FAS 
Basic Branch School (22 weeks); 14 
weeks devoted to subjects common to 
all artillery; 8 weeks devoted to sub- 
jects common to the Field Artillery) 


x 


Purpose: To provide instruction for 
the newly commissioned officers in their 
responsibilities and duties within the 
Artillery; the employment of the Artil- 
lery in the battle team in coordination 
with the combined employment of air, 
naval, and service forces on the basic 
level. 
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IV geal from an Army Ground 
Forces letter to the Commanding 
General, Replacement and School 
Command, dated 6 May 1946 the 
chart and explanatory notes outline 
the courses of instruction to be con- 
ducted at the Field Artillery School 
for the post-war period. The school 
year will be of ten months’ duration 
and courses will start on or about 


47 will start 5 Aug. 46. Basic school 
outlined herein will be effective for 
1947-48. 














To insure understanding, indoctrina- 
tion and training in teamwork in the 
combined operation of the Artillery in 
the air-ground-naval-service team on the 
basic level. 

Prerequisites: All officers assigned to 
the Field Artillery and Coast Artillery 
(Seacoast Artillery and Antiaircraft 


Artillery) branch who have completed | 


the branch immaterial portion of the 
basic school will attend this school. At 
the completion of the initial 14 weeks 





Sept. 46. The basic school for 1946- | | 





of this course, officers assigned to the | 


Seacoast and Antiaircraft Artillery will 
proceed to their branch service schools 
for additional instruction. 


Associate Basic Course (13 weeks) 

Purpose: To provide comprehensive 
instruction in condensed form which 
parallels that given in the regular 
course. This instruction is provided for 
officers of the Organized Reserves and 
National Guard in the branch, and 
Regular officers of other branches. 

Prerequisite: Artillery officers below 
the grade of captain in the National 
Guard and Organized Reserve who vol- 
unteer for the course. Regular officers 
of a branch other than Artillery who 
volunteer and are selected for atten- 
dance. 


Branch Course (37 weeks) 
Purpose: To provide instruction that 





will insure the most effective develop-| 
ment an demployment of the Artillery! 
(FA, SC/A and AAA) as part of the| 
combined arms team. 

To prepare officers for their duties as} 
commanders or members of staffs of ar- 
tillery units up to and including Corps) 
Artillery, AA Brigade and the Harbor| 
Defense. Special emphasis will be given 
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to developing capable battalion com- 
manders. 

To develop understanding and team- 
work among the officers of the artillery 
and with other officers of the Armed 
Forces. 

Prerequisites: Officers of the Field 
Artillery who have completed the Basic 
Artillery course or have equivalent 
credit. Must have at least two years’ 
duty with troops. 


Branch Advanced Course (37 weeks) 

Purpose: To provide instruction that 
will insure the most effective develop- 
ment and employment of the Artillery 
(FA, SC/A, and AAA). 

To prepare officers for their duties as 
members of staffs to include the divi- 
sion general staff and corps artillery 
staff; to prepare officers for their duties 
as commanders of artillery units up to 
and including Corps Artillery, AAA 
Brigade and the Harbor Defense. Spe- 
cial emphasis will be given to develop- 
ing competent battalion commanders. 

Prerequisites: All regular officers of 
the Artillery will attend this course be- 
tween their fourth and seventh year of 
service unless equivalent constructive 
credit has been granted. Selected off- 
cers from other branches may attend. 


Associate Branch Course (13 weeks) 

Purpose: To provide comprehensive 
instruction in condensed form which 
parallels that given in the regular 
course. This instruction is provided for 
officers of the Organized Reserves and 
National Guard in the branch, and 
Regular officers of other branches. 

Prerequisites: Selected Artillery ofh- 
cers of the National Guard or Organ- 
ized Reserve who volunteer for the 
course and are graduates of the basic 
course or have equivalent credit. Regu- 
lar Officers of a branch other than Ar- 
tillery with not less than four or more 
than eight years’ service, who volunteer 
and are selected for attendance. 


Communication Course (18'/, weeks) 
Purpose: To train selected officers in 
the technique, characteristics, installa- 
tion and maintenance of Field Artillery 
communication systems. 


Prerequisites: Officers of battery 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION AT THE F. A. SCHOOL 


grade to be graduates of basic officers’ 
course or Officer Candidate School with 
desire to attend course. Officer should 
have a current or contemplated assign- 
ment with communications. 


Motor Course (12 weeks) 


Purpose: To train selected officers of 
battery grade to perform the duties of 
Motor Transport and Motor Mainte- 
nance Officers in Field Artillery units. 


Prerequisites: Officers or Warrant 
Officers who desire to attend course; 
should have or expect to have duties in 
connection with operation and/or main- 
tenance of motor transportation; possess 
a military motor vehicle operator’s per- 
mit; graduate of either an Officers’ 
Basic Course or an Officer Candidate 
Course at a service school is desirable 
but not mandatory. 


Sound and Flash (Radar, Metro, 
Survey) Course (18'/, weeks) 
Purpose: To qualify officers for duty 

with field artillery observation battal- 

ions. 

Prerequisites: Background in mathe- 
matics and physics; within age in grade 
restrictions; must be assigned or consid- 
ered for assignment to a field artillery 
observation battalion. 


PMS & T Course (4 weeks) 


Purpose: To orient and train selected 
officers for duty as Professors of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics, and Assis- 
tants for assignment to Field Artillery 
ROTC units. 

Prerequisites: Officers selected for 


duty with Field Artillery ROTC units. 


National Guard Instructor (4 weeks) 
Purpose: To orient and train selected 
officers for duty as instructors with the 
National Guard. 
Prerequisites: Officers selected for 
duty as National Guard instructors. 


ENLISTED COURSES—FAS 
NCO Course (18'/, weeks) 


Purpose: To prepare selected enlisted 
personnel for tactical and general ad- 
ministrative duties within the Field Ar- 
tillery. 

Prerequisites: Any noncommissioned 
officer or private first class, with an 
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AGCT score or 90 or higher, who has 
demonstrated the necessary qualities of 
leadership for eventual appointment to 
grade of sergeant or higher and who de- 
sires to attend the course. 


Communication Course (18'/4 weeks) 

Purpose: To train enlisted men of the 
Field Artillery as Communication 
Chiefs, Radio Operators, or Radio Re- 
pairmen. Students will receive train- 
ing in their designated or anticipated 
MOS. 

Prequisites: Communications Chief: 
AGCT score of 100; high school grad- 
uate or equivalent knowledge; character 
Excellent; previous experience in com- 
munications and staff operations (civil- 
ian experience in communications may 
be substituted for military experience) ; 
desire to attend school. 

Radio Operator: AGCT score of 90; 
high school graduate or equivalent 
knowledge; character Excellent; satis- 
factory grade on code aptitude test; de- 
sire to attend course. 

Radio Repairman: AGCT score of 
100 (if experienced in manufacture or 
repair of radio equipment AGCT score 
may be as low as 90) ; high school grad- 
uated or equivalent knowledge; must 
not be color blind; desire to attend 
course. 


Enlisted Motor Course (18'4 weeks) 


Purpose: To train selected enlisted 
men to perform first and second echelon 
maintenance on vehicles issued to Field 
Artillery units. 

Prerequisites: Desire to attend the 
course; minimum MAT score of 90; 
minimum AGCT score of 90; character 
rating of Excellent; possess motor 
vehicle operator’s permit; grammar 
school education or equivalent; a mini- 
mum of one year’s experience as motor 
mechanic in civilian life or completion 
of Motor Mechanics’ Course at a post 
motor school is highly desirable. 


Sound and Flash (Radar, Metro, 
Survey) Course (184 weeks) 


Purpose: To qualify noncommis- 
sioned officers of field artillery observa- 
tion battalions for duty in sound and 
flash ranging platoons. 


Prerequisites: Desire to attend course; 
character rating of Excellent; high 
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school graduate or equivalent; mini- 
mum AGCT score of 90; background 
of mathematics and physics; experience 
in computing desirable. 


Armorer and Artillery Mechanic 

(184, weeks) 

Purpose: To train students as artil- 
lery mechanics for artillery weapons. 

Prerequisites: Desire to attend course; 
character rating of Excellent; grammar 
school education or equivalent; mini- 
mum score of 90 on AGCT; minimum 
score of 100 on MAT; must be from 
field artillery unit. 


Officer Candidate Course (26 weeks) ; 
9 weeks branch immaterial; 17 weeks 
branch material) 

Purpose: To present instruction to 
enlisted personnel to qualify and select 
for commission in the Artillery Branch. 


THE AIR TRAINING SCHOOL 


Army Ground Forces Pilots’ Course 
—Air Training School (32 weeks) 


Purpose: To qualify officers as air- 
plane pilot-observers in Army Ground 
Forces units. 


Prerequisites: Be commissioned or de- 
tailed in one of the arms or branches 
authorized organic aviation; must be 
volunteer, grade of lieutenant; not 
more than 36 years of age; not over 170 
pounds in weight; physically qualified 
as Class I or Class II in accordance with 
provisions of AR 40-110, 3 December 
1942; must not previously have been 
eliminated from liaison pilot training 
course or from any Army Air Forces 
primary pilot training course; must be 
Regular Army or have elected Category 
I under the provisions of Section IV, 
Circular No. 366, WD, 7 December 
1945; no previous flying instruction re- 
quired. 


Air Mechanic (13 weeks) 


Purpose: To train students as me- 
chanics in the repair and maintenance 
of the Army Ground Forces airplane 
and engine. 

Prerequisites: One year experience 
with internal combustion engines re- 
quired. Desire to attend course; mini- 
mum score of 90 on AGCT; minimum 


score of 100 on MAT. 
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DUE FOR FOREIGN SERVICE? 


HE FOLLOWING LIST shows 

the countries and islands in which 
U. S. Troops were stationed as of 15 
April 1945. Emphasized are the re- 
lated facts that very few soldiers are 
stationed at many of the localities men- 
tioned and that the U. S. Military 
Missions now present in the several 
South American republics and in Iran 
are there by contract with and at the 
request of these nations. 


Pacific Theater 


Western Pacific Area 
Australia 
New Guinea 
Philippines 
Okinawa 
Ieshima 
Japan 
Korea 


Northern Pacific Area 
Alaska 


Aleutian Islands 


Middle Pacific Area 
Hawaiian Islands 
Aitutaki 
Canton 
Christmas Island 
Espiritu Santo 
Fiji 
Guadalcanal 
Johnston 
Kwajalein 
New Caledonia 
Tarawa 
Penrhyn 
Guam 
Saipan 
Tinian 
Iwo Jima 
Marcus Island 
Truk 
Wake Island 


European Theaters 


Austria 
Belgium 
France 
Germany 
Holland 

Italy 
Luxembourg 
United Kingdom 
Bulgaria 
Roumania 
Hungary 
Jugoslavia 
Czechoslovakia 
Poland 


Greece 


Africa - Middle East Theater 
Liberia 
French Morocco 
Algeria 
Tunisia 
Tripolitania 
Egypt 
Eritrea 
Turkey 
Iran 
Arabia 
Trans Jordan 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Gold Coast 
Rio de Oro 
French West Africa 
Mauretania 


Caribbean Defense Command 
Antigua 
Aruba 
Barbados 
British Guiana 
Cuba 
Curacao 
Dominican Republic 
French Guiana 
Haiti 
Jamaica 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 
Surinam 
Trinidad 
Panama Canal Zone 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Ecuador 
El Salvador 
Galapagos Islands 
Guatemala 
St. Lucia 
Nicaragua 
Peru 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Venezuela 
Brazil 
Ascension Islands 
Honduras 


Asiatic Theater 
China 
India 
Burma 
Malaya 
Siam 


North Atlantic Bases 
Bermuda 
Greenland 
Newfoundland 
Azores 


Iceland 


Canada 
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By Lt. Col. Fairfax Downey, FA-Res. 


IKE SOLDIERS everywhere, artillerymen like to 
[' sing. Most beloved artillery tune, of course, 
will always be the immortal Caissons song, by 
the late great artilleryman, Brig. Gen. (“Snitz”) 
Gruber, himself beloved by so many. None 
would be quicker to acknowledge the unqualified 
pre-eminence in artillerymen’s hearts of The Caissons 
Go Rolling Along than this writer who once pro- 
duced a “motorized” version, a good-humored parody 
of it.” But in the spring of 1942 there seemed still to 
be room for lesser songs of our arm, so while await- 
ing orders for active duty, I turned out the words of 
Field Artillery Guns, borrowing for one line Napo- 
leon’s famous command, “March to the sound of the 
guns,” and cribbing others from verses of my own in 
the JouRNAL. 


My old CO of the Yale Batteries in 1916, Maj. 
Gen. Robert M. Danford, former Chief of Field Ar- 
tillery, read and liked the lyrics. I found a composer 
when I was ordered to the Replacement Training 
Center at Fort Bragg—a private in the battalion of 
which I was executive. He was Murray Cohan, a 
song-writer with hits to his credit under his profes- 
sional name of Johnny Murray. He set my words to 
a lively, singable tune with a good swing to it. 





1This music feature is placed in the center of the JourNat to facilitate 


| its removal therefrom, if desired. Anticipated, moreover, is the likelihood 


that some artillerymen and artillery units may desire additional copies. 
The bugle arrangement of the Caissons song, which was published in 
the Journat in 1930, is republished by specific request, since Field Artil- 
lery units now have bugles only. 

“Published in THe Frecp Artittery Journat (Sept.-Oct. 1936 issue) 
and also in The Army Song Book. 
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When I was made Adjutant of the Center, I in- 
timated to leaders of our excellent band—first Master 
Sergeant Knowles and later CWO Shaeffer—that I 
had a new field artillery song that might well be per- 
formed. They were highly cooperative. Two of their 
fine musicians, Sergeants Bossell and Lefferts, made 
band and male chorus arrangements. We staged a 
bang-up premier of the song at a Sunday evening 
concert in the presence of the CG, Maj. Gen. Donald 
C.Cubbison, who approved it and remarked genially 
that he would like to hear the song played frequently 
and so, no doubt, would Major Downey. 

At reviews, while marching in replacements, even 
when rehearsing, the band would strike up Field Ar- 
tillery Guns at the first glimpse of me. They even 
recorded it and presented me with discs thereof. 
Gratefully, I “managed” to buy the band a lot of 
shiny new instruments out of the General Fund, ket- 
tle drums and key trumpets, no less. 

But I think the band really liked the piece for it- 
self. They still could play it when I returned to Fort 
Bragg after a year’s absence during which I intro- 
duced the march to the band of the First Zouaves, 
French African Army, in Algiers. When the FARTC 
band sighted me, they almost blasted me off the porch 
of Headquarters with the familiar martial strains. 

Field Artillery Guns, in piano. arrangement kindly 
made by Mrs. Bruce Bigelow, of Providence, R. I., is 
here submitted for general field artillery inspection. 
If it passes, and is played and sung when comrades 
of the crossed cannon foregather, its author will be 
content. 
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The Caissons Go Rolling Along 


Bugle Arrangement of 
THE FIELD ARTILLERY SONG E. L. GRUBER 
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ANNAPOLIS, U.S. A. 


By Lt. Comdr. Henry Y. Shaefer, U.S.NR. 


Reprinted in digest form by courtesy of SEA POWER 


With a seaman’s moist finger to the 
wind and characteristic promptness of 
action when action is indicated, the 
Navy is sailing into a broad and revo- 
lutionary peacetime program for officer 
training. 

Its two important purposes are to 
emphasize a basic and more liberal edu- 
cation, and to extinguish forever any 
difference between the Naval Academy 
graduate and the man who enters the 
service in another way. 


The Navy took the first steps toward 
officer procurement expansion last No- 
vember by nearly doubling the twenty- 
seven existing NROTC units. There 
are now fifty-two of these units, which 
will provide training for a peacetime 
complement of 14,000. 

However, in charting the training 
program for its officers the Navy is not 
interested in numbers alone. Change 
and expansion are not the only objec- 
tives, but improvement and correction 
as well. The Navy is putting thought- 
ful consideration into making its ex- 
panded officer training and procurement 
program the finest, most liberal, and 
best balanced ever. The “reserve versus 
tegular” complex is being squarely faced 
and the Navy has decided that its hy- 
pothetical officer will become entangled 
in no personality conflicts. 

With these things in mind, the Hol- 
loway Board’ was appointed. Of the 
Holloway Board recommendations 
(which have been approved by Secre- 
tary Forrestal and are now before the 
proper congressional committees) one 
of the most significant is the stress upon 
basic and general educational features 
of the curriculum. This is to apply to 
the Academy as well as to the NROTC 
units. Naval science subjects will be 
limited in favor of broader fundamen- 
tal knowledge. There will be more 


1In addition to a representative group of Naval 
officers, the Board included Dr. James T. Baxter, 
President of Williams College, and Dr. Henry T. 
Heald, President of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 





mathematics, physics, political science, 
and English, with less of tactics, naviga- 
tion, and seamanship. The latter will be 
emphasized later through experience 
and graduate work. 

The plan calls for doubling the pres- 
ent enrollment of the Naval Academy 
but also insists that the supply of per- 
manent commissioned naval officers be 
substantially taken from other sources 
as well. 

If the program mapped out by the 
Holloway Board is accepted, this is the 
way it will work. 

A group of young men will enter the 
University of Idaho, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Dartmouth, Alabama Polytech, or 
some other NROTC unit of their 
choice. They must be selected as 
NROTC entrants by a Navy-appointed 
state board, after they have qualified in 
a nationwide examination. Each man 
would receive his books and tuition at 
government expense, and $50 per month 
toward living expenses. He would take 
three credit hours of naval science sub- 
jects a semester, and such other subjects 
as would lead to a degree in business, 
liberal arts or engineering. 

At the same time, a second group of 
young men who have been appointed to 
the Naval Academy would pass on the 
entrance exams and embark on the new 
and enlightened curriculum there, in the 
well-known atmosphere of Navy tradi- 
tion and discipline on the Severn. 

After four years, both groups would 
receive degrees and be commissioned as 
ensigns, USN. In return for their gov- 
ernment scholarships both groups would 
then be committed to active duty; the 
Academy graduates for three years; the 
NROTC graduates for from fifteen 
months to two years. As an extra in- 
ducement to serve three years, the 
NROTC graduate would receive a 
bonus of twelve months’ pay for do- 
ing so. 

At the end of three years, the two 
groups would be screened. According 
to the Navy’s needs, a certain number 
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of ensigns would be given permanent 
commissions as Lieutenants (jg), if they 
meet the qualifications set up. Those 
in both groups who do not desire a 
Navy cateer, and those not selected for 
permanent commissions would enter the 
inactive reserve status. 

By this time, the two groups should 
have become thoroughly integrated, one 
group contributing to and liberalizing 
the other. The best features of the 
thinking, the best of the knowledge of 
fifty-two great educational institutions, 
would be embodied in the NROTC 
men. 

The Annapolis man’s group would 
make its contribution also, in the form 
of professional know-how for doing a 
complex precision job, and an assurance 
born of strict discipline and living close 
to great naval traditions. 

As another source of Navy officers, 
the Holloway Board recommends the 
acceptance of qualified graduates of 
any accredited college. Such a graduate 
would be given a temporary commission, 
attend the Academy for a six months’ 
indoctrination course, and then go on 
active duty as an ensign, USN, on the 
same footing with the Naval Academy 
and the NROTC grads who are in their 
first three-year period. 

To provide flying officers, the Navy, 
under the Holloway plan, would finance 
physically and mentally qualified young 
aviators for two years in an accredited 
school. Then one year of flight train- 
ing would be given. These men, now 
at the most desirable age—21 to 23— 
for training in combat flying, would 
spend two years in the fleet, one year as 
flying midshipmen, and the other as fly- 
ing ensigns. After this period, they 
would go to the Academy for their final 
two years of college. At this point, they 
would catch up with the NROTC and 
Academy grads just completing their 
three-year active duty period. The 
young aviator, now at the conclusion of 
his seven years’ schooling and active 
duty, would also be commissioned a 
permanent lieutenant (jg). 

After three years of active duty 
as permanent jg’s, all groups — the 
NROTC, Academy, indoctrinated 
grads, and fliers — would then be eli- 
gible for another permanent promotion 
and specialized professional training at 
a graduate school. 
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UNCOMMON ARTILLERYMEN 


NITIATED with this issue of the JourNAL (see 
Contents page) is a new feature column, called 
Uncommon Artillerymen, which is dedicated to the 
honor of American soldiers, no longer in the Service, 
who rendered uncommon service to the Field Ar- 
tillery. 

Since he will always stand quite apart as a truly 
great and uncommon artilleryman, Major General 
William J. Snow is honored first, and in several ways. 
Normally, the column will honor more than one artil- 
leryman. Moreover, in view of the many hundreds of 
outstanding candidates, both enlisted and commis- 
sioned, who have been separated from the Service in 
recent years and months, hereafter the column will 
limit itself to uncommon artillerymen separated from 
the Service after 7 December 1941. 

Association members are urged to cooperate with 
and to assist the Editors in selecting former artillery- 
men worthy of being honored in this column. In turn, 
they will seek counsel from available artillerymen in 
the Washington area in making final selections. Help 
will be needed particularly in the selection of former 
enlisted men meriting this honor. Whenever possible, 
it is requested that pictures and biographical data 
accompany recommendations. Emphasized is the 
wording—A merican soldiers, no longer in the Serv- 
ice, who rendered uncommon service to the Field 
Artillery. It will be noted that neither valor nor the 
completion of long and faithful service are, of them- 
selves, necessarily sufficient qualification to merit the 
honor of any former artilleryman in this column. In 
the last analysis, these attributes are normally ex- 
pected of disciplined soldiers. In other words, effort 
will be made to single out those artillerymen whose 
contribution, either by valorous action or by unusu- 
ally distinguished service or by a combination of the 
two, has been truly uncommon. In order to allow 
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sufficient time for the weighing of members’ recom. 
mendations, it is unlikely that the Uncommon Artil- 
lerymen column will be resumed until either the 
August or September issues. 


REACTION TO “NEW” JOURNAL 


Directly “under the guns” in many ways, to a de. 
gree the outlook of the Editors is somewhat cloistered. 
Many letters are received—helpful letters, crank let- 
ters, all kinds of letters. Representative of a minor 
slice only of the membership, these letters—which 
are appreciated and encouraged—may or may not ac- 
curately reflect the current views of the majority of 
artillerymen. However, the apparent general reaction 





to the changed “face” and format of our JouRNAL | 


may be of interest. 

Readers were startled, to say the least, by our April 
cover. Unhappily, a not-too-good cover picture was 
selected. The light background of this somewhat 
cluttered picture tended to fade into, instead of be. 
ing “snapped out” by, the unique white frame we 
have adopted. Further, instead of being pleasingly 
complementary, the cut-out Saint Barbara seal struck 
the eye with distracting boldness. All in all, we 
weren’t too happy about it here on the staff. And 
lukewarm, at best, was the frank reaction of some of 
our most loyal supporters! Minor though they were, 
the adjustments that have followed in the May and 
June issues have resulted in what is considered a 
most unusual and pleasing cover. 

Possibly the most startling cover feature of all to 
artillerymen was the use of yellow (the color of the 
Cavalry and Armored Force) which gives way this 





month to (Infantry) blue. There is a symbolism 
here, worthy of note. The Artillery makes no claim 
to standing alone, either in peace or in war. Rather, | 
the Artillery is an integral and inter-locked essential | 
to the mutually supporting Infantry - Artillery - Ar- | 
mored Cavalry team that wins the battles. The inter- | 
locked colors on the cover of THE Fietp ARTILLERY 

Journat express this teamwork, symbolically, each 

month. | 
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A WORD ABOUT BOOKS 


Inquiry is made, on occasion, why so much Jour- 
NAL space is devoted to books and book advertising. 
Hence, this word of explanation. 

Despite its high objects which are devoted exclu- 
sively to “the good of our country” and its non-profit 
making character, our Association is the victim of a 
discriminatory legislative prohibition against the ac- 
ceptance of paid advertising by any Army Service 
Journal that utilizes the services of active duty per- 
sonnel. More than any other single factor, this re- 
striction constitutes the hard core of our most seri- 
ous financial circumstances, which are still so critical 
as to threaten the continued livelihood and well being 
of our old and distinguished Association. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, the first purpose of our book ac- 
tivities is to provide vitally needed income for the 
Association. Be it noted in passing, however, that 
both the buyer and the seller benefit in a fair ex- 
change of value, when a member buys books through 
his Association. 

If, when, and as our Association is reestablished 
on a firm financial basis—which goal will be reached 
only when our membership base is broadened, and 
which, in turn, can only be accomplished by active 
membership assistance and cooperation—the income 
producing motive will give way, in emphasis, to the 
more appropriate and more dignified purpose of sur- 
veying and sifting, in critical and objective vein, the 
ever-flowing parade of books of professional or quasi- 
professional interest. Regrettably, this cannot be at 
the present time. Your Editors are forced, for finan- 
cial reasons, to embrace a more comprehensive and 
more commercial-toned book program than is nor- 
mally to be expected in a professional journal. 


ARTILLERY 
JOURNAL 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE UNITED STATES FIELD ARTIL- 


LERY. ASSOCIATION WHICH WAS FOUNDED IN 1910 WITH 
THE. FOLLOWING OBJECTS — AS WORTHY NOW AS THEN 


“The abjectiief she Associdslen: sh shall be the promotion of 





the efficiency of the Field Artillery by maintaining ite best 
traditions; the publishing of a Journal for disseminating — 


professional knowledge and furnishing information as to 
‘the field artillery’s progress, development and best use in 
campaign; to, cultivate, with the other arms, a common 
understanding of the powers and limitations <= each; to 
foster a feeling of interdependence among 
atc ned of Komny, proper ie; ik ead 
anding between whe regedit tad ate face 
closer bond; all of which objects are worthy and contri 
to. ithe good of our country. ree 
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A serious effort is being made currently to develop 
progressively what may properly be called the integ- 
rity of the book section of our JourNAL. We hope 
to attain and to maintain a solid confidence, on the 
part of members, in the quality and dependability of 
our printed reviews of current books. Policy-wise, 
the JouRNAL limits itself generally speaking to the 
review and advertisement of books that are deemed 
worthy of the reader’s time and money. The excep- 
tion to this rule is the unusual book, bearing closely 
on the Military, that it is felt that readers should be 
cautioned against, for one reason or another. In 
other words, whereas we like to have reviewers call 
“a spade a spade,” the bulk of our printed reviews 
are more apt to be favorable than unfavorable. This 
is policy, a function of our prior sifting of books for 
review, and not a mere buy-buy-buy technique de- 
signed to ensnare the unwary. Admittedly difficult 
for a modest activity such as ours, a conscientious 
effort is also being made to seek out book reviewers 
who are properly qualified by experience soundly and 
critically to review a particular book. Readers will 
have noted that, consistent with this effort, we now 
print the names of book reviewers, other than the 
staff. (Incidenally, members with an interest in re- 
viewing books are encouraged to make this interest 
known to the Editors. They are forewarned, how- 
ever, that our worse-than-modest financial circum- 
stances preclude any payment for book reviews other 
than a’ copy of the book reviewed.) 

Constructive criticisms and suggestions by mem- 
bers of any aspect of the JourNAL’s book activities is 
welcome at any time. Vital to the financial welfare— 
hence, the life—of our Association, your Editors are 
doubly anxious to do a workmanlike job in this field. 
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‘Ten-shun 


Dear Editor: 
I thought that I would never see 
The JourNnat worth three bucks (to 
me!) 
But your new “face,” format and style 
Makes reading most of it worth while. 
Though technicalities I shun 
I liked “Loophole” . . . “Histr’y of 
Gun.” 
My spouse can buy your JouRNAL now 
And mail your check without a row. 
Congrats, dear Ed, for spice and life 
In the F. A— 
Yours, 
“Army WIFE” 
Elmira, N. Y. 
%—Though unsigned letters I normally 
shun 
I go for the woman (as well as the 
un!) 
With a tip of the hat, and a bow of the 
head, 
I remain... 
Y’r obedient servant, 


The Ed. 


—_—_FI-— 


Ticklish Subject 


Dear Editor: 

I’d like to hand the new Frecp Ar- 
TILLERY JouRNAL a bouquet and then 
a brickbat: a bouquet for its “Negro 
Artillery in World War II” (April, 
1946); a brickbat for tolerating a 
none-too-bright proof reader who per- 
sists in lower-casing the word, Negro. I 
do not think the JourNAL should solve 
social problems, but I do think it 
should give an eye to Webster or the 
dictates of modern usage when dealing 
with so ticklish a subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mayor Dantet E. Day, FA 
Washington, D. C. 


%—The Journat takes a bow for the 
bouquet and wishes it could duck its 
head at the brickbat. It can’t. Negro 


will carry the capital “N” hereafter. 
Far from its primary purposes, never- 
theless the JourNAL will not duck its 
head at social problems. As has been 
emphasized before, the general ap- 
proach is more than apt to be a plea for 
a more reasoned tolerance and under- 
standing in man’s continuing search for 
solutions in the all-pervading field of 
human relationships. Too many think 
too absolutely in social matters.—Ed. 


—q —— 
Disappointed 
Dear Editor: 


Although I am a recent subscriber to 
the JourNAL I have been a constant 
reader of it for many years. However, 
I have been disappointed from time to 
time by the fact that certain “lay” mag- 
azines have scored a beat on the 
Journat. For instance, the April 22, 
1946, issue of Life contained an article 
on the Army and in that article was re- 
vealed by detailed word and photo Field 
Artillery equipment that hadn’t been 
even hinted about in the JourNAL. New 
type self-propelled 105, new 155 S.P., 
new 8 S.P. and new 240 S.P. were pic- 
tured. Also new 4.5” multiple rocket 
launchers and television as used in an 
artillery spotting plane. Truly, I am 
disappoined in the JourNAL. 

CuINTON H. WILBER 
Red Bank, N. J. 


—_—4fo- 
Not Bitter, Just Lonesome 
Dear Editor: 


I was touched by your letter of recent 
date, as it is the first time in many 
moons that anyone, beside myself, has 
admitted that I am a member of the 
Field Artillery! In three years overseas, 
I'd have even felt better if anyone had 
just asked me to take the Journat. I 
think you will find that there are many 
others like myself, who once thought 
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they were at least pretty damn good ar- 
tillerymen, but who through the force 
of circumstances, drew a brass ring 
during the late unpleasantness. I know 
that many of them now wonder just 
what they do belong to, if anything. If 
you can coax some of these “old boys” 
back into the fold, it may solve some of 
your immediate problems. They are nor 
bitter, but just lonesome. And they are 
proud of what our Field Artillery did 
in the war. 

I liked your April issue and forward 
congratulations thereon. Keep it cocky 
and aggressive and omit the old articles 
on construction of a concrete meat block 
(with drawings and details). As you 
remember, the same mental types used 
to ridicule the S.P. mount, the six piece 
battery, fire direction centers, and the 
fact that radio now and again might be 
a primary means of communication. I 
take it that in these days when freedom 
of expression is almost hysterically ac- 
claimed, no one will find it amiss if you 
took a well reasoned and firm stand on 
certain matters affecting military policy, 
especially of the future. Why doesn’t 
Army Ground Forces have a Field Ar- 
tillery (or Artillery) Special Staff Sec- 
tion? It is admittedly a tactical head- 
quarters, and such a staff section does 
not constitute a Chief of Branch (not 
an “Empah”) but is purely functional. 
It is used in operations and is just as 
important in the senior headquarters. 
And in line with one of the articles in 
your April issue, who is planning that 
“Army-in-being”—Task Force K—say 
with about two Corps, completely air 
lifted (not airborne but with its appro- 
prate airborne elements) and with all 
its air action and air supply designed 
and equipped ready to move in 24 hours 
or less. A little expensive, but cheaper 
than millions spent on soldiers who will 
arrive on the battlefield too late. Maybe 
all of this is now on the drafting table, 
but I wonder. The point is that Army 
Ground Forces (perhaps later the Ar- 
my) must be operational—not just a 
training command. 

Enough, enough, and don’t think I 
am charging THe Fiectp ArtILLERY 
Journat with the National Defense of 
the U. S.! I only mean that we ground 
force people need some good loud voices 
who might even be accused of tooting 
our own horn and who can certainly not 
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be charged with lack of vision nor a 
milquetoast reticence about grabbing 
that ball. 

The best of luck in your efforts, and 
thanks again for the Journat. I en- 
close check herewith. 

CoLoneL SHEFFIELD Epwarps, GSC 
Washington, D. C. 


*—Welcome home.—Ed. 
ae 

A Bit, Indeed 

Dear Editor: 

Having just read The Massacre at 
Malmedy in one of your latest issues, 
I should like to add my bit. I was a 
sergeant in the 285th FA Obsn Bn and 
managed to survive, but in a different 
manner. 

I was detailed to drive one of our 
trucks full of gas for the Jerries. I 
was the third vehicle in the tank column 
which headed for the next town, which 
I believe was Weismes. Just before 
reaching the town proper we were op- 
posed by an antitank gun and machine 
gun which promptly put the two lead 
tanks out of action and then the one 
directly behind me. About that time I 
hit the ditch along with the Jerries and, 
after some small shooting, the Ameri- 
can gun was put out of action. A large 
number of German tanks and _half- 
tracks went by me and then I was told 
to pull into line. 

We crossed the bridge in town and 
took the right hand fork. The truck 
radiator was now full of bullet holes 
and began to steam. We took another 
righthand turn over a bridge where I 
stalled the truck and explained that it 
needed water. Then I pulled the truck 
across the bridge and more tanks went 
by. When I was told to pull into line 
again I drove the truck in the ditch and 
left at a dead run up over the hill. I 
spent the night on the hill without 
pursuit. The next few days I spent 
trying to get back to our lines but froze 
my feet during the day time hiding in 
a culvert. Finally, I was recaptured 
after five days of no food and water. 
I was “Interviewed” by the SS troops 
who had now taken over the hotel, 
four hundred strong. 

I was walked until my feet gave out 
and then sent to a prison camp. We 
made several moves as the Allies came 
closer and finally the British caught 
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up with us and we were liberated. We 
were then sent back to the States in 
record time. 

At present I am attending Cornell 
University and recovering from the 
prison diet as fast as possible. 

Tuomas J. Bacon 
Ithaca, New York 


—_—_—qFI-— 
Some Do, Some Don’t 
Dear Editor: 


A recent issue of the JouRNAL car- 
ried an article of considerable length 
describing the travels and activities of 
a certain artillery battalion. Similar ar- 
ticles are published frequently. I won- 
der why. Do I learn some valuable 
lesson by knowing when a particular 
unit sailed, on what boat, where it 
fought, or who commanded it during 
the last 8 years? I know that all this 
interests me not in the least. Or am I 
wrong? 

CapTAIN Date DENMAN, JR., FA 
US Zone Constabulary School 
APO 177, c/o PM, New York 


%—Other readers like articles covering 
the wartime activities of artillery units. 
Effort will be made to avoid articles of 
limited reader interest.—Ed. 

secede 
Just Pride 
Dear Editor: 

Like all field artillerymen, I take just 
pride in noting all facts pertaining to 
my former unit. Therefore I should 
like to invite your attention to the Sta- 
tion List on page 246 of the April issue. 
Under Camp Hood, Texas, 528th FA 
Bn (Mtz, 155-mm How, Trac-Dr) 
should be 528th FA Bn (Mtz, 155-mm 
Gun, Trac-Dr). Inasmuch as I served 
with this unit through 6 April 1946 I 
am certain the battalion has been 
equipped with 155-mm guns since ac- 
tivation. 
lst Lt. LLoyp A. CorKan, Jr., FA-Res. 
New Market, Va. 


%—Reader Corkan is correct.—Ed. 
Seegemenp 

Burger Likes Burger 

Dear Editor: 

Recently I picked up “How to Pro- 
duce an Efficient Firing Battery” by 
Majors Handy and Burger, and have 
found it valuable in our training. 

The following outlines my own short- 
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cut as gunner during service practice of 
my recently graduated OCS class. I 
retained a slipstick with K’s for both 
elevation and time. Listening carefully 
to the telephone operator repeat the 
FO’s commands to the executive, I ad- 
justed my slipstick, gave the fuze men 
the time before it was called out, gave 
the #1 man the elevation long before 
the executive called that, and had plen- 
ty of time to set off the deflections, 
traverse, and level. Result—the round 
was slammed into the piece literally the 
instant the elevation was supplied, and 
only another second or so was required 
to make certain that the vertical hair 
hadn’t been displaced. Our squad was 
the fastest-shooting and most accurate- 
ly-shooting in the class, bowing only 
when a round was so unobliging as to 
stick, which didn’t occur very often. We 
enjoyed service practice immensely. 

2p Lt. ErmAN Burcer, FA 
HQ, FARTC 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 


iia 
Likes Reunions 
Dear Editor: 

Thank you for Lt.-Col. Court’s book 
Hard Pounding which arrived today. I 
shall read it with great interest as I 
heard a lot about its impending publi- 
cation when I was in the United States 
last May. I have only just returned 
from another visit to America where I 
had the honour of attending the Field 
Artillery Conference at Fort Sill. It is 
always a great pleasure to be able to 
have a reunion with American Gunners; 
we have had such cordial and close co- 
operation during the war. I met many 
old friends among the American Ar- 
tillery Conferees. 

Mayj.-Gen. Orro M. Lunp, 
Director of Royal Artillery 
The War Office 
London, S.W.1. 


— 4—— 


Contented Customer 
Dear Editor: 

I can hardly thank you enough for 
the splendid services you have rendered 
in handling all my book orders. I trust 
I may look forward to an equally pleas- 
ant association, now that I have re- 
turned to the ranks of the civilians. 


Wii B. Jerrrey, Jr. 
Chicago, Ill. 





VII Corps Artillery Battle Experiences 


Battery Executives’ 
Conference 


The following VII Corps Artillery 
units, including a total of 42 battery 
executives, were represented: 


18th FA Bn (105 H) 
87th AFA Bn (105 H SP) 
183d FA Bn (155 H) 
188th FA Bn (155 H) 
195th FA Bn (8° H) 
660th FA Bn (8° H) 
802d FA Bn (105 H) 
951st FA Bn (155 H) 
957th FA Bn (155 H) 
980th FA Bn (155 G) 
981st FA Bn (155 G) 
991st FA Bn (155 G SP) 


FIRE CONTROL 
Battalion FDC’s handled practically 


all missions. 105mm batteries occasion- 
ally operated independently and then 
took missions direct from observers. 
105mm and 155mm howitzer batteries 
occasionally handled registrations direct 
with the observer. 


Except in one 105mm battalion, bat- 
tery executives had few occasions to set 
up an OA instrument at the gun posi- 
tion. Due principally to the unreliabil- 
ity of the M67 fuze, medium and heavy 
calibers made few high burst adjust- 
ments. 


In correcting for irregular positions 
of the individual guns within the bat- 
tery, 4 battalions used the “Sands- 
graph,” while 8 battalions had the posi- 
tion corrections both for range and for 
sheaf computed at the FDC. The 87th 
Armored FA Bn was particularly ve- 
hement on behalf of the “Sandsgraph” 
as a quick, easy solution. No one had 
found it necessary to compute corrected 
time fuze settings for individual pieces. 

All executives controlled each volley 
in zone fire. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


In all units, the executive communi- 
cated with each gun by telephone. Some 


This is the second of three 
articles enumerating the lessons 
learned by the VII Corps Arrtil- 
lery, which was commanded by 
Brig. Gen. Williston B. Palmer, 
and which probably had the most 
diversified combat experience 
(from D-Day on the Normandy 
beaches to the Elbe River) of any 
corps on the Continent. These 
lessons are the product of a series 
of conferences held in Germany 
between 23 May and 6 June 1945, 
when battle experiences were still 
fresh in mind. In general, the 
conferees were the captains and 
lieutenants who had done the ac- 
tual fighting. 


Included in this issue are the 
reports on the conferences of 
(1) Battery Executives, and (2) 
Group and Battalion S-3s. The 
reports of the remaining confer- 
ences will be published in the 
July issue. 


batteries ran a party line from the ex- 
ecutive post around the battery position, 
with each section T-spliced onto it. One 
battery ran a complete circuit around 
the position, but put a telephone on 
each end at the executive post; if the 
line broke, the spare telephone failed 
to respond to a ring. In one 8-inch 
howitzer battalion, each gun ran a line 
to a control box and terminal strip in 
the center of the battery, so arranged 
that the executive could talk to the guns 
individually or collectively. 

So much maintenance is required to 
keep the telephones in the gun position 
dry and clean that some type of box is 
needed to protect all telephones at the 
post of the executive, and a waterproof 
cogtainer for the individual telephone 
at each gun. Light and medium battal- 
ions need a total of ten telephones in 
each firing battery position. 

All battery executives want #110 
wire for all purposes instead of # 130. 

All executives want a hand-set tele- 
phone at each gun. No executive wants 
head-and-chest sets, because in 24-hour 
operation the telephone must be where 
any one can pick it up and start a mis- 
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sion, and also because the head set ties 
the wearer too closely. 

No executive wants a loudspeaker 
system. 

In all battalions, the FDC and bat- 
tery executive could communicate 
through the switchboard. Eight bat- 
talions also ran a direct line from bat- 
tery executive to FDC, while 4 battal- 
ions simplexed a line from battery 
executive to FDC. Many executives 
objected to a simplexed line because of 
too much cross-talk. All battalions in- 
stalled lateral lines between batteries. 

All executives agreed that a small 
generator is essential at the gun posi- 
tion. Most batteries had acquired Ger- 
man army generators. (Only one bat- 
talion had not.) A few batteries lighted 
the executive’s post with trouble lights 
from their trucks. 

Six batteries improvised remote con- 
trol lighting system on their aiming 
stakes for night firing. All executives 
want this as standard equipment. 

The majority agreed that the allow- 
ance of flashlights was insufficient, and 
recommended that at least fifty per cent 
of the battery be issued flashlights; and 
that present issue plastic flashlight is 
not sturdy enough to be satisfactory. 


OCCUPATION OF POSITION 


All batteries followed these proce- 
dures. The battery commander nor- 
mally selected the gun positions. In so 
doing, he took forward the assistant 
executive, chiefs of section, and other 
personnel to prepare the position. If 
possible survey was completed prior to 
the arrival of the guns. Some battalions 
always sent one gun forward to register. 
Obviously, as much as possible was done 
before the guns arrived. When moving 
in at night, all units had a guide for 
each section waiting at the new position. 
The 8-inch howitzer battalions set up 
aiming stakes with lights before dark 
and determined the deflection for each 
gun. 


Minimum times required by various 
calibers (after the guns arrive at a new 
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position) before the battery is ready to 
fire, were reported as being: 


105mm How (Towed & SP) — 3-5 
minutes 

155mm How—4-6 minutes 

155mm Gun (Towed) —15-30 minutes 
(with direction stakes previously 
emplaced) 

155mm Gun (SP) —5-8 minutes 

8 How—45-60 minutes (if holes are 
dug prior to the arrival of the 
piece—30 minutes) 


In general, the executives agreed on 
the following maximum and minimum 
battery fronts and distances between 
pieces: 


All executives complain that they 
were not given accurately enough the 
azimuth for center of traverse upon oc- 
cupying a new position; too often, as 
soon as the battery was laid, the FDC 
sent down a base angle which required 
shifting trails. The executives feel that 


- more careful attention by higher head- 


quarters to determining the initial di- 
rection of fire would save much use- 
less work by cannoneers. 


MOVEMENT 


With good weather conditions, but 
without advance warning, it took the 
following average times to “March 


Caliber Battery front Distance between pieces 
105mm How (Towed) 150-200 yards 50-75 yards 
105mm How (SP) 120-200 yards 60-80 yards (Hexagon) 
155mm How 150-300 yards 50-100 yards 
155mm Gun (Towed) 200-400 yards 100-200 yards 
155mm Gun (SP) 200-300 yards 75-100 yards 
8” How 200-400 yards 75-200 yards 


With battery fronts greater than the 
above, the executives found control dif_- 
cult, wire to guns too often broken, de- 
livery of ammunition to the guns caused 
too much trouble and excessive traffic of 
other troops through the position. Ve- 
hicle movement in the position area 
must be held to a minimum. 

The following times are needed to 
dig in: 


Order” a battery in an organized posi- 
tion and get it on the road: 


Caliber Day Night 
105 20-30 minutes 2 hours 
105 SP 15-30 minutes 45 minutes 
155 How 30-90 minutes 3 hours 
155 Gun 1% hours 3-4 hours 
155GunSP 1 hour 2 hours 
8” How 3-4 hours 5 hours 


Weapons, ammunition pits, and slit trenches 


Trails and 
Weapon Slit Trenches Dry Ground Mud Frozen Ground 
105mm How 1-2 hrs 4-5 hrs 4-5 hrs 10-15 hrs 
155mm How 1-2 hrs 12 hrs 12 hrs 36 hurs 
155mm Gun 2 hrs 2 hrs* 4-6 hrs* 4-6 hrs* 
8-inch How 2 hrs 18 hrs 36 hrs didn’t dig 





*All times for 155mm Gun are based on the use of a bulldozer. 


Some units dug one large hole for 
the entire gun crew instead of slit 
trenches. 105 and 155 SP’s did not dig 
in; usually gun crew dug a hole under- 
neath the carriage. All troops used 
cellars and houses as much as possible. 

Almost every battery kept its prime 
movers within 200 yards of the battery 
position. Some kept the ammunition 
vehicles equally near the position. All 
other vehicles were kept in a truck park 
about 800 yards away. 


Battery maintenance sections always 
accompanied the gun sections. 


MATERIEL AND EQUIPMENT 


Defects. 105mm truck drawn units 
wanted: winches on all gun trucks; 
stronger trail spades; left front shield 
cut down so the sight can be used more 
readily; range quadrant redesigned so 
that night-lighting devices can be re- 
paired in the field. One executive sug- 
gested wicker wheel mats. 
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155mm howitzer units pointed out 
that obturator spindle plug (bushing) 
wears out too frequently; safety latch 
plunger breaks frequently; spades 
should be made of better steel (one ex- 
ecutive suggested a larger surface on 
the spade to eliminate trail logs) ; sight 
extension bars should be provided so 
that the gun can be laid from the right; 
the M5 tractor body should be rede- 
signed (1) to provide room for more 
men and (2) to increase the ease of 
loading and unloading ammunition. 

155mm gun units agreed that: M2 
limber is unsatisfactory, and should be 
replaced by the M5; either the firing 
pins are too short or some primers are 
defective, since some units had trouble 
in firing the primers; two M23 ammu- 
nition trailers are needed in each bat- 
tery. 

8-inch howitzer units pointed out the 
following needs: one spare equilibrator 
per battery; at better seal around the 
upper and lower carriage to keep out 
water and dirt; more carrying space for 
men; an exhaust manifold for the M4 
tractor that does not emit sparks; dual 
wheels for M23 trailers, since frequent 
blowouts occur due to heavy road pres- 
sure. 

All executives agreed that more re- 
placements for small parts should be 
carried in the battery or battalion. 

All executives agree that tractors are 
much better than trucks in mud and 
that all tractors should have chevroned 
rubber tracks. 

All calibers need a better lighting 
system for aiming stakes; a remote con- 
trol device shold be standard equipment. 

All executives criticized the present 
BC scope and want an instrument with 
a smaller tripod, which can be set up 
closer to the ground, and is not so heavy 
and large. 

Medium and heavy batteries need one 
more aiming circle. 105mm _ batteries 
have three aiming circles and need only 
two. 

All executives agree that too many 
field glasses are provided. Some would 
like to get one pair of 10-power glasses 
in exchange for 3 pair of the 6-power 
glasses. 

Most executives feel that the present 
raincoat and overcoat are unsatisfactory 
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for cannoneers; they want rainsuits and 
armored force combat suits. 


The canvas-topped arctic overshoe 
soaks through rapidly and is unsatisfac- 
tory. The supply of large-sized over- 
shoes was unsatisfactory. 


Heavy wool-lined leather gloves are 
necessary. A knitted wool head and 
face cover is desired for cold-weather 
wear. 

The present issue sleeping bag is too 
small and not warm enough. 

Allowances of shovels and hand tools 
are insufficient; no executive of any 
caliber was satisfied. 

Cleaning and preserving equipment 
was always inadequate, particularly the 
following, which were always short: 
rags, sal soda, wire bore brushes, bristle 
brushes, primer vent cleaners, crocus 
cloth, heavy oil, grease, paint, and 
cleaning kits for individual weapons. 

Executives want general-purpose one- 
ton ammunition trailers in lieu of 
M10’s. The M10 has no springs, is too 
heavy, ruins anything but ammunition 
that is carried, and has limited ammu- 
nition-carrying space; the ammunition 
racks take too much space, are too 
heavy, and it is difficult to get the am- 
munition out of them. 


A better wrench is needed for pozit 
fuzes. 


Camouflage equipment was ade- 
quate. Nets should be fire-proofed and 
issued with garlands. Too much cable 
is issued with camouflage nets. 155mm 
gun and 8-inch howitzer battalions 
want a carrier for camouflage nets 
built over the tube. 980th FA Bn (155 
G) has used them very successfully. 


General. Most executives have fired 
their pieces faster than the prescribed 
rate, without causing serious damage so 
far as they know. One 105mm battery 
fired 100 rounds per gun per hour for 
several hours and the recoil started to 
leak. A 155mm howitzer battery found 
that the recoil oil emulsified after con- 
siderable firing at excessive rate; how- 
ever, the tubes remained in good condi- 
tion. 

All executives agree that the Ord- 
nance service has been excellent and 
that Class A Ordnance inspections 


were beneficial. 
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AMMUNITION 


Records. All executives reported 
that they rarely had a 100% accurate 
count of ammunition on hand, pri- 
marily because the actual rounds loaded 
at ASP’s rarely agreed with the tally- 
sheets. There is not only apt to be a 
gross error of 5 to 6 rounds but also 
discrepancies between types of projectile 
that sometimes turned out to be really 
embarrassing. Most executives had a 
close count made at the battery posi- 
tion when received, and had the Sth 
Section Sergeant keep a running inven- 
tory, checking in with the recorder. All 
batteries took careful inventory when- 
ever possible. 


Basic load. Executives said they had 
no difficulty keeping the basic load of 
ammunition on hand. Some detailed 
comments: Medium and heavy battal- 
ions carry too many time fuzes. Empty 
propaganda shells should not be in the 
basic load; they can be drawn as need- 
ed. Some 105mm executives wanted 
more white phosphorus and less HC 
Smoke. No 155mm gun battery ever 
fired HC Smoke (BE M117HC) and 
they considered that it should not be 
carried. RED smoke was the only col- 
ored smoke needed in Europe by most 
batteries. 


Lots. Most executives tried to use a 
single lot number and weight on each 
observed mission, and particularly for 
registration. Odd lots were used up on 
harassing and interdiction fires. For ob- 
vious reasons, executives want the same 
ballistic characteristics built into high 
explosive, white phosphorus, and smoke 


shells. 


Propellants. Most executives want a 
flash reducer or a flashless-smokeless 
propellant. 155mm _ howitzer batteries 
report no need for the M4 white bag 
powder charge. The 18th FA Bn (105- 
mm how, towed) split its ammunition 
train into three sections, each of which 
accompanied a howitzer battery. 


PERSONNEL 


For 24-hour operation, all light and 
medium battalions agreed that one 
more cannoneer per section was needed. 
155mm gun battalions need two more 
cannoneers per section, and 8-inch how- 
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itzer battalions need 1 sergeant, 1 cor- 
poral, and 9 privates in each battery 
ammunition section (an increase of 6 
men). It was suggested that every No. 
1 cannoneer be given a Tec 5 rating. 

All executives agreed that the battery 
recorder should be a corporal or Tec 5. 
Heavy battalions want two recorders 
per battery. 


PRE-COMBAT TRAINING 


Opinion was divided as to whether 
the battalions had sufficient training in 
infantry minor tactics before entering 
combat. Some executives recommend 
pre-combat infantry training in street 
fighting, cleaning out snipers, clearing 
areas, organization and control of 
squads, and coordination of arms, such 
as machine guns and anti-aircraft 
weapons. 

The artillery should fire over friendly 
troops during training, to give the men 
confidence in themselves and their unit. 


The artillery received sufficient pre- 
combat night training, on the same line 
as their experience in combat, except 
that little night firing was done in 
training. 

One battery felt that more pre-com- 
bat training in knowledge of the uni- 
forms, habits, and materiel of the Ger- 
man army would have been profitable. 


Executives felt that much training 
time had been wasted digging too many 
foxholes, since any man learns that in 
combat in one lesson. 


Each individual should be taught 
more than one job when possible so he 
will be more flexible; he also should 
know how his job fits in with the bat- 
talion, and generally should have a bet- 
ter knowledge of the larger units and 
higher headquarters. 

As many officers and key NCO’s 
should go to specialized schools as pos- 
sible. NCO’s should be taught to con- 
duct fire, especially members of observer 
parties. Several executives felt that of- 
ficers were not rotated sufficiently in 
various jobs. 


HEARTFELT GRIEVANCES 


Executives complained that schedules 
for night harassing fires reached them 
too late; they want earlier information 
merely of the number of rounds to be 
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fired, so they can assemble the correct 
ammunition at each gun before dark. 

A suggestion by one executive that 
the cannoneers be told the nature of 
their target on each mission brought out 
that in VII Corps it has been SOP in 
most units to do this as a great morale 
factor. 

Executives complained that other 
units and tanks frequently go through 
their battery positions, disrupting com- 
munications and generally messing up 
the area. They feel that more coordina- 
tion at higher headquarters would stop 
such trespassing. 


Group and Battalion S-3s’ 
Conference 


The following VII Corps Artillery 
units, including a total of 26 group and 
battalion S-3’s were represented: 


Hg VII Corps Arty 

Hg Btry, 142nd FA Gp 
Hg Btry, 188th FA Gp 
13th FA Obsn Bn 

18th FA Bn (105 H) 
87th AFA Bn (105 H SP) 
183rd FA Bn (155 H) 
188th FA Bn (155 H) 
195th FA Bn (8° H) 
660th FA Bn (8" H) 
802nd FA Bn (105 H) 
951st FA Bn (155 H) 
957th FA Bn (155 H) 
980th FA Bn (155 G) 
98lst FA Bn (155 G) 
991st FA Bn (155 G SP) 


FIRE DIRECTION CENTER 
Groups. Both the 142nd and 188th 


Groups used three S-3 teams of 1 offi- 
cer and 2 enlisted men. The S-3’s pre- 
ferred that each team work one 12-hour 
shift every 36 hours, emphasizing the 
view that less continuity is lost with 
long shifts. 

Both groups used a switchboard in 
the FDC, connected to higher FDC’s 
and to battalion FDC’s by simplexed 
lines. In addition, three trunk lines 
connected this FDC switchboard to the 
main group switchboard, providing 
metallic communications. In two situa- 
tions on stabilized fronts, direct lines 
were laid from the group FDC switch- 


board to the battalion FDC’s to elimi- 


nate crosstalk on the simplexed lines. 
During displacements, groups estab- 


lished an advanced FDC before closing 
the old headquarters. 


Battalions. Usually a complete crew 
of 1 officer and 5 enlisted men was 
necessary 24 hours a day. In quiet pe- 
riods a smaller crew consisting of 1 off- 
cer and 2 enlisted men was sufficient at 
night. During intense periods, light 
battalion fire direction personnel worked 
shifts of 6 to 8 hours, while medium 
and heavy battalions had shifts of 8 or 
12 hours. The T/O does not allow 
enough men for fire direction. This was 
remedied by using radio operators as 
computers. S-3’s recommend that 2 men 
trained for all fire direction duties and 
3 men trained as computers be added to 
the T/O for the operations section of 
each battalion. 

Wire communications within the 


FDC varied in different battalions. The 
4 medium battalions used switchboards 
in the FDC. The 3 light and 5 heavy 
battalions did not. Five battalions used 
simplex lines to their batteries. Seven 
battalions used direct metallic lines. All 
S-3’s agreed that there was excessive 
crosstalk and weak voice transmittal on 
the simplexed lines. 

During displacements, battalions han- 
dled fire direction by one of the follow- 
ing methods: (a) Installed a forward 
switching central and operated from the 
old FDC until the new FDC was es- 
tablished; or (b) Augmented with bat- 
talion FDC personnel the FDC of the 
first battery to displace, and operated it 
as battalion FDC until the new battal- 
ion FDC was ready. 

A battery attached to a battalion of 
different caliber usually established its 
own FDC and received missions in the 
same form as an attached battalion. In 
a few cases, the attached battery sent 
a computer to the battalion FDC and 
received missions as a 4th battery in the 
battalion. Tank destroyer companies 
employed in the field artillery role al- 
ways operated their own FDCs. 

Radio nets and procedure proved sat- 
isfactory. In fast-moving situations, 
radio was the only means of communi- 
cation 20% of the time. The SCR-608 
was always in operation during day- 
light, with a communication check each 
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hour; it was operated at night only 
when forward observers were operating 
or wire communications were faulty. 
With the SCR-608, there is a constant 
interference by nets on other channels. 
To keep good communications when 
working with armor, relay stations were 
required. On the “Corps Arty Comdr’s 
Net” (SCR-193), the battalion set was 
normally only a listening station, al- 
though occasionally the net was assigned 
to a group for fire direction. 


CORRECTIONS 


All battalions used the Graphical 
Slide Rule with latest K marked on the 
rule. All carried the latest deflection 
corrections on the HCO and VCO fan. 


Metro data were good except when 
the metro stations were too far away. 
(Some divisions did not appreciate the 
importance of metro data with such ac- 
curate maps). All battalions used a 
chart or blackboard to record the latest 
corrections and metro data. 

Velocity calibration data were used 
to determine the long and short shoot- 
ing medium and heavy calibers. Guns 
were grouped into batteries according 
to calibration results. Any additional! 
individual piece corrections were ap- 
plied at the gun. 

Registration of one gun is sufficient 
for the battalion if the other batteries 
are checked once by firing on a check 
point. Experience proved that heavy 
artillery transfer limits extend to trav- 
erse limits if the registration point is 
in the center. Light and medium artil- 
lery need a check point in each area 
comprising the “book” transfer limits. 

Both ground and air observation were 
used for registration. Ground observa- 
tion was preferred, but was used only 
25% of the time due to lack of OP's. 
FA observation battalion lateral OP’s 
usually registered the heavy artillery if 
possible. The M67 fuze is too erratic 
to obtain high burst adjustments. All 
artillery should register at least once a 
day, and light artillery should check the 
registration twice daily, in addition. 


CHARTS 


In groups, the firing chart was a 
1/50,000 map and showed the fire possi- 
bilities of each battalion. In battalions, 
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the HCO chart was a grid sheet, 
11/25,000. The VCO chart was a map, 
1/25,000 (or 1/50,000 map when the 
1/25,000 map was not available). 


S-3’s of heavy battalions want larger 
size grid sheets to prevent the necessity 
of joining small ones. 


FIRE MISSIONS 


Adjust with either number 2 or 3 
gun. Inform the observer which gun is 
firing. In light and medium artillery, 
computers for the non-adjusting bat- 
teries did not follow commands to the 
adjusting battery; instead, adjusted 
data were replotted and new commands 
announced. In heavy artillery, battery 
computers followed the adjustment. 

Fire commands in FM 6-40 proved 
sound. S-3’s of light artillery units 
prefer to give Range, Method of Fire, 
and Fuze, in that order, before the 
other fire commands. Heavy artillery 
gives “Do Not Load” after “Battery 
Adjust” if fire is not to be immediate. 
Higher headquarters in assigning fire 
missions should give: (1) Concentra- 
tion number, (2) Time of fire, (3) 
Coordinates of target, (4) Nature of 
target, (5) Units to fire, (6) Method 
of fire. On TOT missions, time to fire 
should be given first. If fire mission is 
not for the entire battalion, it should 
be so stated before the rest of the data 
so the entire battalion will not be 
alerted. 

TOT missions: Time designated 
should allow groups 1 minute, light bat- 
talions 3 minutes and medium and 
heavy battalions 4 minutes; at night, 
twice as long. BBC radio time, broad- 
cast hourly, was used by all VII Corps 
Artillery units. 

Every target was always cleared with 
the division artillery in whose zone it 
lay. (The “No-Fire” line gave auto- 
matic clearance in front of it.) The 
S-3’s stated that clearance often took 
too long. No solution was offered, ex- 
cept the thought that clearance to a 
corps artillery observer from the infan- 
try CO on the spot should constitute 
ample authority to shoot. 


RECONNAISSANCE FOR POSITIONS 


The Commanding General, VII 


Corps Artillery, determined the area to 
be covered by the fires of each battal- 
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ion, and by map reconnaissance assigned 
a general area from which the battalion 
could accomplish the desired mission. 
He then cleared this general position 
area with the division artillery com- 
mander in the sector. 


Group commanders made a ground 
reconnaissance with the battalion com- 
mander, and assigned the battalion 
commander a definite area, which the 
group commander cleared with the in- 
terested division artillery commander. 

Battalion commanders made a de- 
tailed ground reconnaiss2nce with bat- 
tery commanders, and assigned battery 
positions. 


It was SOP that as soon as one posi- 
tion was occupied, group and battalion 
commanders initiated reconnaissance 
for their next positions. 

The VII Corps Artillery battalions 
always looked for positions by “leap- 
frogging” between the successive areas 
into which the divisional artillery 
moved. This system of “leap frog” 
with the divisional artillery worked well 
and minimized arguments over position 
areas between division and corps. 

Service batteries should be located on 
a main supply route, if possible, and 
not more than 5 miles from the guns. 


MOVEMENTS 


No group ever marched as a group. 
Each battalion marched as a separate 
serial. Heavy and medium battalions 
used a heavy and light column only 
when moving more than about 20 miles. 
The order of march on a short battal- 
ion displacement was normally 2 firing 
batteries, headquarters battery, 1 firing 
battery, service battery. On short 
moves, each battery was led by an 
agent. On long moves, maps and over- 
lays were given to drivers and route 
markers were put at critical points. 
Signs were used freely to mark routes 
on both long and short moves. 

Traffic clearances were obtained from 
the VII Corps Traffic Section by Hq, 
VII Corps Artillery, upon request of 
group commanders. Hg, VII Corps 
Artillery, obtained clearances for sep- 
arate battalions. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 


Data sheets for lengthy preparations 
were prepared at the battalion FDC. 


June 


Batteries received copies of the data 
sheet, but fire was controlled by bat- 
talion FDC. 


Ammunition, record of firing, and 
log of events reports were kept on file 
in each group and battalion FDC. In 
light and medium battalions the ammu- 
nition record was kept by a representa- 
tive of the battalion ammunition sec- 
tion. In heavy battalions, the computers 
kept the ammunition record of each bat- 
tery, and the operations sergeant kept 
the battalion ammunition status. 

All periodic reports required by high- 
er headquarters should cover the same 
period and should be called for at the 


same time, preferably by telephone. 


TRAINING 


There was ample training in the basic 
artillery weapon, but there was little op- 
portunity to keep in practice with small 
arms. 


Reinforcements needed no special 
training other than that given by the 
section chief under combat conditions. 


Combat itself gave continuous train- 
ing far better than could be had else- 
where. The units never needed to 
“withdraw for training.” However, it 
is hard during combat to absorb a new 
weapon or technique. More pre-combat 
training in map reading and aerial ob- 
servation was recommended. 


GENERAL 


Battalion fire possibilities were tele- 
phoned to higher headquarters by co- 
ordinates of the Right and Left Limits 


at the maximum range. 


Fire plans prepared by higher head- 
quarters should invariably be given in 
coordinates instead of by overlay. The 
only value of an overlay was to give an 
overall picture of the plan; but it is 
neither accurate enough, nor easy to 
break down for subordinate missions. 


Batteries should be tied together, be- 
fore survey control comes in, by pin- 
pointing on a map and by compass. 
Light and medium battalions are laid 
by converging on a grid intersection. 
Heavy battalions are laid on a center 
line. Base angle and compass must be 
reported immediately to the battalion 


FDC. 
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By Col. Conrad H. Lanza, FA, Ret. 


SPAIN (19 Mar to 18 Apr 46) 


GENERAL 


The general situation remains un- 
changed, and the border between France 
and Spain remains closed. During the 
last half of March the following inci- 
dents were reported, from Spanish 
sources only: 

(1) A Communist detachment land- 
ed on the Bay of Biscay west of Gijon. 
It penetrated inland about 40 miles be- 
fore it was intercepted near Lugo. In 
an ensuing fight 59 Communits were 
captured. This Communist force may 
have been an advance guard, for 

(2) An amphibious Communist ex- 
pedition, in two landing crafts, esti- 
mated as having about 2,000 men on 
board was intercepted before landing 
off Gijon. One LC was sunk, and the 
other escaped. Communist casualties 
are unknown. 

(3) A detachment of 50 Commu- 
nists, disguised as laborers, crossed 
from France in trucks, and proceeded 
westward along the Bay of Biscay coast, 
presumably for Gijon. The column was 


| intercepted, and 37 prisoners taken. 


According to French sources, the 
main Spanish armies are concentrated 
in rear of the border. Total strength, 
including Moor organizations brought 
up from Morocco and services, is esti- 
mated as between 400,000 and 450,000, 
out of a total of 600,000 Spaniards be- 
lieved to be under arms. 

On 26 March, France recommended 
that the United States and Great Brit- 
ain apply oil sanctions against Spain 


) and reduce their diplomatic missions to 
| asingle chargé d’affaires. To date this 


has not been accepted. 

Poland Complains. Poland filed an 
official complaint with the United Na- 
tions at New York on 10 April, alleg- 
ing German scientific research and ac- 
tivities within Spain in regard to devis- 


ing new means of warfare (presumably 
atomic weapons). Our State Depart- 
ment advised that their sources of in- 
formation (which are excellent) did not 
support such a charge, but that there 
was no objection to investigation, on 
Poland’s demand, with a view to sever- 
ing all diplomatic intercourse with 
Spain, as long as that country was ruled 
by General Franco. Spain has an- 
nounced that there is no objection to 
an investigation of Spanish industries, 
in order that everybody concerned may 
be assured that there is no ground for 
the charges made by Poland. 

The strained relations with Spain 
constitute a hazard to peace, since the 
breaking of diplomatic relations and/or 
the application of economic sanctions 
are most unfriendly acts. Greatest 
source of danger is from incidents aris- 
ing along the French border. 


Tough Terrain. In an airline the 
border is 242 miles long. It consists 
mostly of the Pyrenees Mountains. 
There is a railroad and a road around 
the west end, along the Bay of Biscay. 
Although rough, the country can be 
maneuvered over for about 10 miles 
back from the coast. Around the east 
side, there is also a road and a railroad, 
but these pass through defiles since the 
mountains come right down to the sea. 
Space for maneuvering troops is re- 
stricted. 

Starting at the west end, the Pyrenees 
rise rather uniformly for about 60 
miles, when elevations exceeding 7,000 
feet are common. There are three good 
roads across the mountains in this sec- 
tion, one along the coast and the two 
others 20 and 30 miles inland. The cen- 
tral sector contains the highest peaks, 
which rise as high as 11,000 feet eleva- 
tion and which extend for 100 miles 
from opposite Oloron in France to An- 
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dorra. In this sector there are two roads 
near the west end, 10 to 15 miles apart, 
and some trails. In the east sector, 
slightly over 80 miles long, there is one 
good road east of Andorra and another 
along the Mediterranean coast, together 
with a railroad. There are no railroads 
except at the extremities of the chain. 

The Pyrenees are noted for the 
small number and high elevation of the 
passes. The central section and west 
half of the east section maintain a 
rather remarkably uniform high eleva- 
tion. Streams are numerous, but there 
is an absence of lakes. The streams are 
torrents, having high waterfalls. 

The Pyrenees are a difficult obstacle. 
If properly equipped, the reported 
Spanish force in rear of the mountains 
would seem to be ample to defend the 
few possible lines of advance. Due to 
another peculiarity—that on both sides 
of the Pyrenees main water courses run 
parallel to the direction of the range— 
the Spaniards have excellent cross com- 
munication by road and railroad, by 
which they can rapidly move troops 
from opposite one pass to another. The 
French have the same advantage on 
their side. 

Serious Charges. On 15 April, 
Spain charged that there was a secret 
French-Russian agreement providing for 
Russian troops entering France to aid 
her in a war with Spain. On 17 April 
at the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil, Poland entered a general complaint 
against the Spanish government headed 
by General Francisco Franco, alleging 
specifically that the Spanish concentra- 
tion south of the Pyrenees was a menace 
to France. 

According to returns for 1 March 
1945, the French Army numbered about 
668,000 men. No drafts were due this 
year, and the strength of the forces was 
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to be reduced to about 400,000 on 
grounds of economy. Demobilization 
was proceeding rapidly. About a quar- 
ter of the French strength is in Ger- 
many on occupation duty. About 2 
divisions are in Indo-China. Allowing 
for the service of the interior, it would 
seem that France could not concentrate 
over 200,000 men along the Pyrenees at 
the present time. In face of the difficult 
terrain and a Spanish force of twice 
that strength, there would be no reason- 
able chance of French success in any 
offensive, unless allies come to her aid. 
As noted in this column last month, 
reports indicated that, by early Febru- 
ary, Russia had opened a new CP in 
Slovakia, charged with preparing plans 
for a Russian advance through France 
to the Pyrenees. This would take place 
provided France asked for aid, or a 
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strong Communist party in France did 
so. The present government in France 
is a three-party provisional one, the 
Communists being one of the three. Of 
course this plan is tentative, but events 
during the month point to its being 
pushed. 

If Allied troops have to be sent to 
France, Russia could reach the Pyrenees 
in force earlier than troops from other 
nations. 

Spanish intelligence reports are that 
Russian officers have been observed re- 
connoitering along the Pyrenees border. 
They charge that Russian funds have 
been supplied to French Communists 
with a view to provoking a war. The 
latter part of the charge has not been 
confirmed, but the first part — that 
funds are being sent from Russia to 
French Communists—first appeared in 
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British reports of last January. These 
stated they were going by air. An 
American correspondent reported that 
in March Russian gold was arriving in 
France by air, but he failed to discover 
the reason, surmising that it went to the 
Russian embassy in Paris. This was 
promptly denied by the embassy. 

There is no confirmation of the Span- 
ish charge of a secret French-Russian 
agreement, if this refers to the French 
government. There is some evidence 
that there may be an understanding be- 
tween Russia and the French Com. 
munists. The latter are reported as 
being completely controlled by direc. 
tions from Moscow. 

The situation as to Spain is a danger 
to international peace, but not in the 


sense that Spain will attack any one. | 


This has not even been charged. 


RUSSIA AND RUSSIAN OCCUPIED COUNTRIES (19 Mar to 18 Apr 46) 


GENERAL 

As previously noted in this column, 
Russia does not want war at this time. 
It will take years to reestablish Russian 
industry and to reorganize the country. 
Vigorous action is being initiated to ac- 
complish the mission of making Russia 
the strongest military Power in the 
world. 

Free Consent? It is an error to con- 
sider Russia as a nation bound on con- 
quering either its neighboring nations or 
more distant ones. Russia is an aggre- 
gation of nations united together by the 
bonds of Communism as exemplified by 
the Moscow government. This govern- 
ment is dictatorial but in principle it is 
formed by the free consent of the gov- 
erned, who go through the form of elec- 
tions at intervals. The elections present 
but a single ticket, consisting of men 
pledged to Moscow doctrines. Voters 
must vote Yes or No; if they vote No, 
they are subject to penalties for being 
anti-Communist and completely out of 
line with other citizens. Consequently 
all elections show a unanimous vote for 
the government-selected ticket. 

Explosive Explanation. Russian 
Communism is sincere in representing 
its mission as that of improving the 
standard of life of the people. In nearly 
thirty years, it has attempted to secure 
that result, but has failed to such an 


extent that its standard of living re- 
mains below that of any other nation 
in Europe. Brought into contact with 
west Europe during the war,. Russian 
soldiers have found this out, and have 
shown much discontent with what they 
charge has been deception by their 
leaders. Moscow has explained this by 
representing that its efforts to improve 
the standard of life have been nullified 
by the necessity of fighting a great war, 
imposed by surrounding capitalistic 
states bent on destroying Communism. 
Recent speeches in Russia still make 
that point, explaining that it will be 
necessary to maintain a low standard of 
life until aggressor capitalists are de- 
stroyed. In other words, Russia must 
arm to meet this peril. Such a theory 
points to war as inevitable in the future. 

Willing Workers. Notwithstanding 
the lack of success of Russian Commu- 
nism to date to improve life, many peo- 
ples in all nations favor and work for 
Communism. This has resulted in po- 
litical parties among all nations who 
connect themselves with Moscow, rather 
than with their home country. Recently 
Russian spies in Canada were arrested 
who were Canadians. It has been shown 
that these misguided Canadians did not 
act for Russia for pecuniary compensa- 
tion, but through a conviction that the 
cause of Russia should be preferred 


above all others. This condition gives 
Russia a unique advantage. Everywhere 
she has sympathizers working for her, 
who act as spies and intelligence agents. 
The western nations have no such con- 
nections within Russian controlled ter- 
ritory. Therein outsiders are excluded. 
Not even the usual consular agencies 
are permitted, although Russia receives 
consular rights in the territories of the 
western Powers. 

Trusteeship? It is not necessary for 
Russia to garrison all occupied countries 
with strong forces. On the contrary, 
current policy is to organize these coun- 


tries as soon as possible as Soviet Com- | 


munist states, which ultimately will en- 
ter the Soviet Union and which will ac- 
cept guidance meanwhile from Moscow. 

Best example of this policy is Yugo- 
slavia, where a sympathetic Communist 
Government has been established in 
complete harmony with Russia. Poland 
follows as a close second; then Bulgaria. 
Yugoslavia can contribute at least 15 
divisions to the Russian cause; Bulgaria 
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a number variously reported as from 8 | 


to 16. The Polish Army is not yet 
formed, but is in process of organiza- 
tion. Its future strength is unknown, 
but the population figures point to 
around 30 divisions. 

The Romanian army is already under 
Russian control with at least 12 divi- 
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sions, but that country which used to be 
strongly anti-Communist is not yet inte- 
grated. When it is, as seems bound to 
happen, Romanian divisions will num- 
ber around 24. 

Steps are being taken to sovietize 
Russian occupied Germany, Austria 
and Hungary. In all three countries 
progress is being made. As a country 
adopts Russian Communism, Russian 
troops withdraw, less training detach- 
ments, which assure Russian methods 
and liaison. Present evidence is that 
Russia is reducing its garrisons in Ger- 
many, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

Consistent Pattern. To insure Sov- 
ietization the Russian procedure has 
been consistently the same. First, out- 
standing opponents of Communism, 
both known and supposed, are removed. 
Sometimes they are killed; sometimes 
sent to distant Russia as slave laborers. 
Press, radio, theaters and movies are 
controlled to present the advantages of 
Communism, and the undesirability of 
other forms of government. Large 
landed estates are confiscated and split 
into small farms, issued free to tenants. 
This usually results in the tenants be- 
coming Communists on account of hav- 
ing received benefits from a benevolent 
government. In most of Russia, and 
Russian occupied Europe, the soil and 
climate are such that small farms are 
not economical. The tenants are unable 
to work their farms as advantageously 
as large ones. This.is one of the prime 
reasons why famine stalks through Rus- 
sian-occupied lands at this time, where 
before surpluses of food for export 
were the rule. 

After the farmers have become con- 
vinced by hard experience of the im- 
practicability of small farms, the farms 
are reassembled as collectives controlled 
by the government, where the former 
farmers or tenants become government 
employees forced to work. 

A similar program is followed in in- 
dustry. Ownership through securities is 
abolished, and the properties (including 
railroads and other utilities) are taken 
over as socialized plants, supposedly 
for the benefit of the workers. In real- 
ity, plants are closely supervised by 
Communist managers. The plants work 
for the government, the workers for a 
minimum compensation. 

It does not take Russia very long to 
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install Soviet forms of government in 
areas occupied by her armies. 

New Deal? Reorganization of the 
Russian Government was effected on 19 
March. Marshal Stalin was designated 
as Prime Minister, with Mr. Molotov as 
second in command. The latter retains 
his post of Foreign Minister. The Presi- 
dent of Russia and Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers, Kalinin, was re- 
tired on account of disability (failing 
eyesight) and replaced by Nikolai M. 
Shvernik. This position has been mainly 
ceremonial, but it is not certain whether 
this will continue. Besides Mr. Molo- 
tov, seven other deputy Prime Ministers 
were appointed, of which two were Ar- 
my men—Marshals Beria and Voroshi- 
lov, the latter relieved from duty at 
Berlin to assume new duties. The sig- 
nificance of the new reorganization can 
not yet be estimated. As long as Stalin 
and Molotov are in charge, no radical 
change is to be expected. 


POLAND 

A Polish navy based on Gydnia has 
been started. All ships were donated by 
Russia, which claimed that they were 
“splendidly equipped.” Type of ships 
was not stated. 

The Polish Army has been established 
provisionally at 250,000 men, plus 100,- 
000 reserves. This would correspond to 
about 18 divisions, or only about half 
of Poland’s pre-war strength. 

There is no recent information re- 
garding interior conditions. 


OCCUPIED GERMANY 


Under Russian guidance several 
American correspondents were able to 
tour the sector west of the Oder River. 
Although closely guarded and limited 
as to where they could go, the corre- 
spondents managed occasionally to 
elude the guard and to interview Ger- 
mans. The following report was com- 
piled from what they saw and heard. 

To the Victors—. Russia is still 
engaged in dismantling German plants 
which she claims is legitimate under the 
Potsdam Agreement. This includes all 
ship yards on the Baltic coast. Also 
the large sugar refineries near Magde- 
burg, which escaped damage from 
bombing, and have been operating. 
They are reported to be the largest su- 
gar refineries in the world. 

Installations incapable of being re- 
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moved (such as coal mines) and a cer- 
tain number of small plants are allowed 
to operate, provided they are socialized. 
For example ,the textile mills at Halle, 
which employ about 10,000 hands, are 
still working. 

The German population of Stettin, 
which used to be about 300,000, is being 
expelled. This movement is to be com- 
pleted by next August. The Germans 
are allowed to take with them only 
what they can carry. Their homes and 
property are being assigned to Poles. 
Same procedure is going on in Silesia. 

The former administrative districts 
have been disregarded, and entirely new 
ones organized with new boundaries and 
new staffs of Communists. Railroads 
are working poorly, telegraph and tele- 
phone not at all. Heat and light for 
homes are generally lacking. The zone 
has a generally desolate appearance. 

From statements of Germans, it is 
estimated that four million young men 
between 20 and 30 years of age have 
been forcibly transported to Russia for 
slave labor. Observation indicated that 
the number of women, between those 
ages, present in the occupied zone was 
15 times as great as that of men. This 
condition has led to a dearth of labor in 
the fields. Food is much below normal 
for minimum standards of health. Ger- 
mans ate feeding children primarily, 
and the adults take what is left. 

No fraternization exists. Even the 
dullest German can see that conditions 
in the Russian zone are manifestly in- 
ferior to those in the American and 
British zones. The Germans do not 
wish to associate with Russians, al- 
though elsewhere they do so freely with 
Americans and British. 

Hew to Pattern. The landed estates 
of the Junker noblemen have- been 
broken up and the land assigned to 
tenants who received from 10 to 12 
acres each. In June, 1918, many Ger- 
mans favored this. In 9 months they 
have learned that in their country small 
farms are not economical and can not 
be made to produce, with available tools 
and labor, what the estates formerly 
did. After feeding the Russian troops, 
which the Germans are required to do, 
famine is stalking through the land. 

The Russians have commenced tak- 
ing back the lands and organizing them 
into large collective farms, each man- 
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aged by a Communist. The old land- 
lords have been sent to concentration 
camps. Whether they are still alive is 
unknown. 

Disgusted Acquiescence. In elec- 
tions held in Berlin on 31 March as to 
uniting the German Socialist and Com- 
munist Parties, that proposition lost by 
6 to 1. Nevertheless on 14 April, the 
Russians convened a board of “lead- 
ers” of both parties. Disregarding the 
vote, the “leaders” decided unanimously 
that the two parties would unite. It 
was announced that this felicitous event 
would be duly celebrated on 1 May. 

Germans interviewed uniformly ex- 
pressed their disgust of Russians and 
Communism. However, they stated 
that just as many had previously joined 
the Nazi Party to keep out of trouble, 
many would now join the Communist 
Party, regardless of their lack of sym- 
pathy and detestation of its methods 
and principles. They stated that if a 
general election were held in the near 
future, it would not be surprising with- 
in the Russian zone for a Communist 
ticket to win. The people have to get 
along with the Russians. 

The Germans consider that a Com- 
munist Soviet state will ultimately be 
organized, and when this is done, that it 
will have considerable freedom provided 
that it allies itself with Russia. Union 
with the Soviet Union is considered 
probable, unless the western Powers in- 
tervene. 

Defenses. The general impression 
of the occupied zone west of the Oder 
River is that it is to be reduced to a 
status of a country without resources or 
industries. This will make a zone from 
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125 to 150 miles deep, open to invasion 
from either the west or the east, as 
there are no natural obstacles other than 
stream lines. In case of war, the Rus- 
sians can use this zone for maneuver 
purposes, or they can retire to the Oder 
River, confident that their enemy will 
find nothing to support his troops in 
the advance zone. 

A main line of resistance is being or- 
ganized along the line of the Oder and 
Neisse Rivers, with strong points at 
Stettin, Kuestrin, Frankfurt and Goer- 
litz. These places were fortresses prior 
to World War II. No visitors are al- 
lowed to observe this line or to cross 
it. The location of the south end of 
this line has not been determined. The 
proper extension would be along the Su- 
deten Mountains and across Moravia to 
the March River. At this river the line 
has been apparent for some time. From 
there it extends to Lake Neusidler to 
Nagykanizsa, Zagreb and Ogulin. In 
Austria, Hungary and Yugoslavia, the 
line is occupied with very strong forces. 
This line appears to be Russia’s west 
boundary—anything in front of it an 
advance zone only lightly held. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


At the beginning of the period, the 
advance of a Yugoslav force of about 
10 divisions towards the Istria frontier 
was reported. At the same time inci- 
dents commenced to occur along that 
line, held by the British XIII Corps 
(56th British and 88th U. S. Infantry 
Divisions). In view of this threatening 
action, on 27 March the Allied British 
C-in-C in Italy, Lieut.-General William 
Morgan, published a warning that the 


IRAN AND THE LEVANT (19 Mar to 


IRAN 


The area between Istanbul on the 
west and Iran on the east, both inclusive, 
form a single theater of operations. Ex- 
cept for what appear to be Russian ag- 
gressive intentions, this region would 
otherwise be tranquil. Russian actions 
in Iran and opposite the Turkish 
frontiers of Istanbul and Armenia- 
Georgia have caused apprehension and 
tension. 

Russia was under treaty obligations 
to withdraw its troops from Iran by 


2 March 46. It failed to do so, and 
continued to occupy the province of 
Azerbaijan and a strip to the northeast 
ftom the Elburz Mountains to Meshed, 
both inclusive. 

Iran made an official complaint to the 
United Nations, whereupon Russia an- 
nounced, on 24 March, that she had in 
fact started to evacuate the area north- 
east of Tehran on 2 March, and would 
that day commenced the evacuation of 
Azerbaijan and complete it by about 8 
May, provided nothing unusual oc- 
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British and American forces were deter- 
mined to maintain their positions, pend. 





ing a final peace settlement. This warn- | 


ing had the desired effect, and the Yu- 
goslav movements and incidents ceased. 

On 24 March Yugoslavia announced 
that General Draja Mihailovitch had 
been captured on the 13th instant. 
Mihailovitch had been the Yugoslav 
C-in-C during the greater part of the 
war, and, being recognized as such by 
the Allies, had had an American liaison 
detachment and had been furnished 
with Lease-Lend materiel. In Decem- 
ber, 1945, the British and American 
governments transferred their favor to 


Marshal Tito, and at the same time dis- | 


avowed King Peter. Remembering past 
services, the United States made an ofh- 
cial request that at the trial of General 


Mihailovitch, American officers be al- 


lowed to testify as to his former really | 


faithful services. 

News from Yugoslavia is unsatisfac- 
tory, as reports do not check. 

No details have been released as to 


where and how General Mihailovitch 


was taken, nor has an explanation been 


given as to why even that was withheld | 


from publication for 10 days. General 
Mihailovitch had command of two 
small divisions operating in the moun- 
tains. 
be heard, and have denied that General 
Mihailovitch was captured. 

Observers report that Marshal Tito 
has not been seen recently, although a 
voice purporting to be his is heard from 
time to time over the radio. Observers 
claim that the voice now speaks with a 
marked accent quite different from 
what it formerly was. 


18 Apr 46) 


curred in the meantime. At this date 
Azerbaijan had organized a local gov- 
ernment which was operating under 
Russian protection. It had also raised 
some troops, who were beginning to ap- 
pear in the field. 

Army? As noted in this column 
last month, the main Russian force oc- 
cupies as centers of resistance the three 
areas about Khoi: the area north of 
Lake Urmia; Mehabad, which is south 
of the lake; and Mianeh, which is the 


railhead, with direct connections to Eu- 


Their radio stations continue to | 
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rope. The United States has a consul 

at Tabriz. At the end of March he re- 

ported that a lieutenant general and a 

colonel general were at the Russian 

headquarters. 

It had been surmised that Tabriz 
was corps headquarters for three divi- 
sions located at the three points indi- 
cated above. The presence of a colonel 
general may be due to a higher organi- 
zation moving in, or may be an inspec- 
tion. Iran seems to have assumed that 
a Russian Army Headquarters had ar- 
rived, but this lacks confirmation. 

According to Iran intelligence re- 
ports, the Russians have equipped 
Kurds with 20 tanks and a battery of 
mortars. This Kurd force, estimated as 
about 1,000 men, was at Mehabad. 

At the beginning of April, Russia had 
commenced evacuation of the area 
northeast of Tehran, clearing the line 
Samnan-Shahrud-Meshed, all inclusive, 
by 2 April. At the date this account 
closes, these troops had practically with- 
drawn to across the Russian border. 
There was no corresponding evacuation 
of Azerbaijan. 

Give and Take. On 4 April, a com- 
munique issued at Tehran announced 
that a complete agreement had been 
reached and signed between the two na- 
tions on all questions. The agreement 
was not published. It has been an- 
nounced that its main provisions in- 
clude: 

1. Russian troops will evacuate all Iran 
territory by 8 May. 

2. A joint Russo-Iran oil company is 
set up, with Russia holding 51% of 
the stock and Iran 49% to exploit 
the area within Iran north of the 
line Khoi-Mehabad-Mianeh-Elburz 
Mountains; plus the salt desert 
(Dasht-i-Kavir) southeast of Teh- 
ran. 

3. Iran to make a “peaceful arrange- 
ment in a benevolent spirit” with 
the government of Azerbaijan. 

The latter provision appears to for- 
bid the use of force to restore Iran au- 
thority within Azerbaijan. The Azer- 
baijan government has offered the fol- 
lowing terms: 

1. Azerbaijan to be recognized as an 
autonomous state, with Iran con- 
trolling foreign relations, and hav- 
ing some control over troops. 

2. Azerbaijan to pay Iran 30% of its 
revenues. 


3. All official correspondence to be in 
Persian (the inhabitants of Azer- 
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baijan are a Turkish race, while the 
remainder of Iran is Persian). 


As this account closes, Iran has not 
yet accepted these terms. Neither had 
Russia evacuated the province, except 
that the advance posts at Karaj and 
Kazvin were withdrawn, and_ those 
towns reoccupied by Iran MPs. To pre- 
vent incidents, Iran issued orders that 
MPs only will follow up Russian with- 
drawals, and these must keep out of 
contact with the Russians. In view of 
that order there have been no incidents. 

No Change in Pattern. The Azer- 
baijan Premier, Jafar Pishevari, broad- 
cast a speech on 11 April thanking Rus- 
sia for having overthrown in his prov- 
ince “the tyrannical regime of Iran.” 
He announced that the Russians would 
withdraw. It seems probable that “Azer- 
baijan troops” will replace the Russians. 
It should be remembered that a substan- 
tial part of Azerbaijan was conquered 
by Russia in the last century and is duly 
incorporated as one of the Soviet Union 
republics. The troops of Russian Azer- 
baijan could readily appear in what is 
now Iranian Azerbaijan. 

The charge that the Iran government 
has been tyrannical is questionable. The 
available evidence is that it is corrupt 
and inefficient rather than tyrannical. It 
has few friends in its own country and 
outbreaks are anticipated, with spring 
weather commencing to appear at sev- 
eral points. Whether these will become 
serious or not is yet unknown. 

As usual in Russian dominated areas, 
the Azerbaijan estates are being confis- 
cated, and the land divided about 
equally among the farmers. This ordi- 
narily results in the farmers supporting 
the Communist government, as they be- 
lieve they are receiving something for 
nothing. This later generally fails to 
work, and the lands are consolidated 
into government collectives, where the 
farmers become government employees. 

On 14 April, Iran officially withdrew 
its complaint against Russia before the 
United Nations. 

On the same day, the Iran War De- 
partment announced that 5 officers had 
deserted to the Azerbaijan Army. This 
is a small incident, but the fact that ofh- 
cers would so desert is a strong indica- 
tion of a belief that the Azerbaijan 
Army is a permanent one. 

On 16 April, an Azerbaijan force, 
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based on Zenjan and estimated as 2,000 
strong but without armor or artillery, 
advanced southwards and reached Bi- 
jar. Its mission was to cut the high 
road from Bagdad to Tehran, which 
road is the main line of communications 
between Iraq and Iran. The only other 
main road between the two countries 
passes through Mehabab, already held 
by Russian and allied Kurd troops. An 
intermediate secondary road through 
Sinneh would have to be crossed, and 
presumably interrupted, if the Azer- 
baijan detachment reaches the Bagdad 
Road. Probable point of attack would 
be the high ground just west of Hama- 
dan. At that town, Iran has a force 
stated to be a division. However, it has 
orders not to start a fight with Azer- 
baijan troops. 


KURDISTAN 


The Kurds are a turbulent and war- 
like Moslem race inhabiting the country 
where Turkey, Syria, Iraq and Iran 
come together. They are partly nomads 
and are not united under one leader. 
They have numerous leaders, who do 
not always agree with each other. The 
following is the best estimate of Kurd 
strength in the countries listed: Turkey 
— 1,500,000; Iraq — 890,000; Iran — 
500,000; Syria—250,000. A detached 
force of some 20,000 is reported as with- 
in the Soviet state of Armenia. 

Russia seems to have been seeking to 
have these divided tribal Kurds unite 
into a single nation, which they can not 
do without obtaining independence 
from each of the states within whose 
boundaries they now reside. 

Kurd independence parties have ex- 
isted for some time in both Iran and 
Syria. Iraq reports that its Kurds are 
generally contented and have thus far 
shown no signs of desiring separation. 

According to Kurd statements a meet- 
ing of certain of their leaders was held 
at Baku, in Russia, last November and 
that plans were laid for establishing an 
independent Kurd state. What part 
Russia had in this meeting is unrevealed. 
However, it furnished a press for 
propaganda purposes, and according to 
numerous reports, has since supplied 
considerable military stores. Kurd 
propaganda is active in Turkey and 
Syria. Center of the current Kurd 
movement appears to be at Mehabad. 
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Other Kurd troops, presumably Russian 
equipped, have appeared at Tabriz. 


IRAQ AND TURKEY 


On 19 March, Turkey rejected an 
Iraq proposal for concerted action in 
regard to the Kurd problem. This was 
not because Turkey considered the mat- 
ter unimportant. On the contrary it 
fully recognized that it was serious. But 
Turkey felt that a definite military 
agreement might precipitate a crisis, 
which otherwise might never arise. 

Under pressure of events Turkey 
soon modified its views, and on 30 
March signed a treaty with Iraq, which 
provides for “mutual assistance on the 
question of public order.” The treaty 
was accompanied by several protocols, 
the nature of which are still secret. 

Key Moves. Turkey has an alliance 
with Iran which provides for co-opera- 
tion in war. The Russian occupation of 
Azerbaijan cut all lines of communica- 
tion between Turkey and Iran, and in- 
terposed a Russian force in a central 
position between the two allies. The 
Russian held area of Khoi-Miyundua- 
Mianeh is a strohg one. It has good 
connections with Russia, better than 
Turkey and Iran have back to their own 
interiors. In case of need, it is probable 
that Russia could reinforce faster in this 
theater of operations than either Tur- 
key_or Iran. 

The new treaty between Turkey and 
Iraq opens a new line of communica- 
tions through Iraq to Iran, provided 
the Bagdad and Tehran Road is kept 
open. If Russian, or Russian controlled 
Azerbaijan troops, reach that road west 
of Hammadan and interrupt it, the con- 
nection with Iran will not have been 
regained. 

Iraq has an alliance with Great Brit- 
ain, and the latter maintains bases at 
Habbaniya and Shaiba, respectively in 
the north and south sectors. Each has 
air fields, and can be rapidly reinforced 
by air. Promptly after arriving at the 
understanding with Turkey, Iraq moved 
its available force (estimated at about 
a reinforced division) to the high 
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ground near Ruwandiz, astride the main 
road from Mosul to Tabriz and oppo- 
site the Russian force at Mehabad. The 
Iraq base and railhead is Kirkuk, which 
is also the initial point for the oil pipe 
line to the Mediterranean coast. Hostile 
patrols have been reported in the Ru- 
wandiz area, with light fighting as far 
back as Erbil. Erbil is a road junc- 
tion. From there the Iraq line of supply 
turns south to Kirkul. Another road 
extends westwards to Mosul, making 
connections with Turkey and Syria. It 
is important that Erbil be held. 

Although no announcement has been 
made, it is presumed that Turkey has 
made corresponding dispositions to con- 
nect its forces on the eastern frontier 
with those of Iraq. 

Cause of Alarm. On its western 
frontier, the Turk intelligence service 
has identified a new Russian Army 
Group CP at Plovdiv, Bulgaria. This 
was the same Army Group that pre- 
viously had been at Bucuresti, and 
where it has not been replaced so far as 
reported. Strong Russian reinforce- 
ments have been moved south from Ro- 
mania into Bulgaria. The total Russian 
strength in Bulgaria is estimated as not 
less than 10 divisions. Bulk of the Rus- 
sian force is in one army whose CP is 
at Nova Zagora. The main Russian 
force is on the line Stara Zagora-Novy 
Zagora-Y ambol, with a left flank guard 
along the Black Sea coast. 

The Bulgar Army estimated as 8 di- 
visions appears to be south of the Rus- 
sian Army. Part of the Bulgar force 
is watching the Greek frontier, with 
main body facing east. 

The foregoing dispositions corre- 
spond to the road and railroad net of 
lines of advance towards Istanbul. This 
has caused considerable alarm in Tur- 
key. 

Outside of the military movements, 
Russian propaganda against Turkey 
has been mild. As previously pointed 
out in this column, Russian troop dis- 
placements are in part caused by the 
food situation. It is not known whether 
transfer of Russians from Romania to 
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Bulgaria was influenced by this consid- 
eration. Regardless of what the answer 
to this may be, Russia has strong forces 
on both east and west Turkish frontiers, 


TRANS-JORDAN AND SYRIA 


Great Britain, which had a mandate 
over this Arab state, signed a treaty 
granting independence on 22 March. 
Treaty provides for mutual assistance 
in war, and for British garrisons at cer- 
tain points. The garrisons were already 
there, but are small. 

This treaty caused a political crisis in 
adjacent Syria, where the government 
resigned on 28 March. Syria is free of 
French troops, who have completely 
withdrawn. Former French influence 
has passed to the British, who aided in 
ousting the French. Syria recognizes 
the danger of the Russian menace, but 
has not decided what to do about it. 


An influential party containing lead- 
ing Arab statesmen is urging union of 


Syria with Trans-Jordan. It is proposed | 


to accept the Amir Abdullah of the lat- 
ter state as the ruler of a Greater Syria. 
The British appear to favor this idea. 
If carried out it will greatly strengthen 
the British military position in the 
Levant. It is possible that the Pales- 
tine Arabs may also accept Amir Ab- 
dullah’s leadership. In this case, a new 
and relatively strong Arab state will 
hold most of the Levant. With the 


British alliance and garrisons, military 


forces would be unified. 
LEBANON 


This is the smallest of the Arab | 


states, but it is one of the most active 
within the Arab League. France still 
has a small force in Lebanon, but it is 
packing and moving out. By mid-sum- 
mer the last of the French are expected 
to be gone. 


ALEXANDRIA 


This former important British base is 
being closed. No hostile naval force 
remains in the Mediterranean, and Al- 
exandria is no longer essential. 


INDIA (19 Mar to 18 Apr 46) 


NDIA is a disturbed section of the 
British empire. Its people are agi- 
tating for independence. As this may 


result in military operations, a brief 
survey of the strategical aspects may be 
useful. 


In round numbers India has a popu- 
lation of 400,000,000. After China it 
is the most populous country in the 
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world. It exceeds China in industrial 
and cultural development. If China is 
recognized as one of five Great Powers, 
why should not India be one? 


Moslems vs. Hindus. Somewhat 
less than a quarter of the people are 
Moslems by religion but not differing 
by race from the remaining three quar- 
ters who are members of Hindu re- 
ligions. The Moslems inhabit a belt 
across the northern part of India. The 
majority are in two groups at the 
northwest and northeast corners. In 
between, they are not in a majority. 

Besides religion, there are important 
legal and cultural differences between 
Moslems and Hindus. Moslems believe 
that all men are equal. Hindus do not 
so believe, and separate their people into 
a complicated system of castes. To Hin- 
dus, the Moslems are below all castes, 
or untouchables. Cows are sacred to 
Hindus; Moslems see nothing sacred in 
a cow. 


The Moslem religion was introduced 
about the 8th Century by conquest by 
Turks. Early in the 16th Century 
Mongols arrived and established a 
Mongol Empire. It established its rule 
over a major part of India, but by no 
means over all of it. Prior to the ar- 
rival of the British, India was never 
united. It has become a single political 
unit solely through British rule, which 
put an end to previous interminable 
native wars. The Indian Mutiny in 
1857 was the expiring opposition to the 
British. Since then peace has reigned 
in India. 


Will to Power. The British not only 
brought peace, but developed the coun- 
try. With it came political aspirations. 
The inhabitants now believe that they 
can, and should, manage their own 
country. Great Britain has agreed, sub- 
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ject to adoption of a constitution, either 
as a member of the British Empire or 
outside it, should that be the wish of 
the Indians. 

The difficulty in accepting the British 
offer is that the Moslems demand a sep- 
arate state for that part of India where 
they are a majority. The Hindus de- 
mand that all India be under one gov- 
ernment. Moslems state they will fight 
rather than accept Hindu rule. 

In estimating this situation, note 
should be taken that Moslems are war- 
like, and Hindus largely pacifists. Mos- 
lems have been conquerors and rulers 
for centuries, and not subordinates. 
They just can’t agree now to become a 
minority in a state where their former 
inferiors will have a 3 to 1 majority. 

Although a minority, Moslems num- 
ber some 90,000,000. Most of the 
British Indian army is Moslem. Mos- 
lems have extensive industrial devel- 
opments in their areas, including the 
largest steel works within the British 
Empire. Remembering their previous 
success in dominating the Hindus by 
force, isn’t it likely they might do so 
again if they become a completely inde- 
pendent state? And if that happens, 
would India be better off than it is now 
with the British maintaining peace be- 
tween Moslems and Hindus? 

In a speech delivered on 9 April at 
New Delhi by the Moslem Premier- 
elect of Bengal, that gentleman said 
that “the Moslems want to be the rul- 
ing race in this sub-continent.” The 
Moslem religion is an aggressive one, 
and calls for its members being rulers. 

There has recently been established 
an Arab League, now working to unite 
all Arab nations from Morocco to the 
Persian Gulf into a united Power. Be- 
tween the Arabs and the Moslems of 
India, the intervening country is solidly 
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Moslem. If Moslem India becomes in- 
dependent, and militantly so, it may 
connect with other Moslems. It has 
the population, and the resources nec- 
essary to become a major Power. 


Solution? Should this develop there 
would be a Moslem belt from the At- 
lantic to southeast Asia. As Malaya, 
Sumatra and Java are predominantly 
Moslem, they too might join. 

From a strategical point of view the 
possibilities of a Moslem India are 
enormous. It would materially affect 
the situation in south Europe, north Af- 
rica and all of south Asia. 


From the British point of view a 
united India of Moslems and Hindus, 
particularly if associated with the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, is the preferable 
solution of the current problem. It is 
unlikely that a consolidated India, in 
which only 25% of the people were 
Moslems, would link their fortunes with 
the large Moslem populations both to 
the east and west. 

The British do not consider the solu- 
tion of the problem of uniting India 
into one state to be insoluble. It does 
not appear to be materially different 
from their previous success in uniting 
two races—British and French, Protes- 
tant and Catholic—in Canada. That 
has worked. The solution lies in writ- 
ing a constitution which will protect the 
rights of both religions in India, and 
which constitution can not be amended 
without the joint consent of both. That 
doesn’t seem impossible. 


The United States is withdrawing all 
forces from India. Effective 15 April, 
the CP at New Delhi was closed and re- 
opened on the same date at Calcutta. 
Up to 1 April, over 195,000 American 
soldeirs had been sent home. The bal- 


ance ate in process of being demobilized. 


CHINA (19 Mar to 18 Apr 46) 


OSTILITIES IN CHINA have 
been limited to Manchuria. Not- 
withstanding the agreement of 9 Janu- 
aty prescribing a truce between the na- 
tional or Kuomintang armies and those 
of the Communists, there has been fight- 
ing in Manchuria. None has been re- 
ported elsewhere. The explanation may 
be that both Chinese parties have con- 


centrated their major forces in Man- 
churia. 

Clean Sweep. The object of the 
Kuomintang was to seize Manchuria, 
which under Japanese rule had been de- 
veloped into the major industrial area 
of China. As is well known, Russia oc- 
cupied that rich province in August, 
1945. In accordance with a treaty with 


China during that same month, Russian 
troops were to have been withdrawn 
from Manchuria within three months 
of the end of the war with Japan, ex- 
cept for Dairen and Port Arthur, which 
Russia was authorized to retain. Russia 
failed to withdraw as agreed to. She 
did withdraw from Mukden and the 
area south thereof by 9 March, 1946; 
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and has withdrawn to north of Chan- 
chun by 14 April. 

In withdrawing the Russians took 
with them everything movable, includ- 
ing the machinery of the numerous and 
extensive industrial establishments. This 
has left Manchuria a wreck of its for- 
mer self, and perfectly useless as a 
source of war supplies. This has been a 
great disappointment to China, which 
had counted upon establishing its mili- 
tary power upon Manchurian produc- 
tion. Assuming that the United States 
replaces the seized industrial machinery, 
it now appears that it will take about 
five years before production can be sat- 
isfactorily reundertaken. In the mean- 
time, China is dependent on the outside 
world (principally upon the United 
States) for maintenance of its military 
forces. 


Kuomintang Moves. Up to the be- 
ginning of April, the Kuomintang had 
shipped to Manchuria six armies, all 
American equipped as to combat weap- 
ons, but without truck trains. They 
were supposed to have been trained ac- 
cording to American training regula- 
tions, and were the flower of China’s 
armies. One of these, the Ist, had 
served under General Stilwell in Bur- 
ma, and was supposed to be an efficient 
attack force. The total strength of the 
six armies, according to returns of the 
Transport Service which moved them, 
was 241,500. A Chinese army corte- 
sponds to an American corps, and usu- 
ally has three divisions of about 10,000 
men each. This checks closely with the 
transport figures, after allowing for 
corps troops and services. In addition, 
two airborne armies, without planes ex- 
cept as they are loaned by the United 
States, have been in the Peiping area. 

The six armies have been in the Muk- 
den area and along the railroad leading 
southwest toward Tientsin. North of 
the Great Wall, the railroad is under 
Chinese protection; south thereof, the 

Ist U. S. Marine Division, plus the Ist 
Marine Air Wing, guards the railroad. 


Inferior But Active. According to 
reports from American correspondents, 
the Communists have only four divi- 
sions opposite this Kuomintang force. 
They are armed with weapons, sup- 
posed to have been taken from captured 
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Japanese stores. It has not been proved 
that the Russians issued these weapons 
or other equipment. Only one of the 
Communist divisions has artillery. It 
seems therefore that the Communist 
force in numbers equals only about a 
fifth of the Kuomintang force, while 
in equipment, particularly as regards 
artillery and armor, they are decidedly 
inferior. 

The Communists have succeeded in 
interrupting the railroad north of the 
Great Wall, and keeping it inoperative 
for most of the time. South of the 
Great Wall, the Marines keep their sec- 
tion of the railroad open. 


Disabilities. The Kuomintang re- 
ceives supplies by sea. These are landed 
at Chinwangtao and at Hulutao. Due 
to rail interruption and the absence of 
truck trains, there is difficulty in get- 
ting supplies forward. This may ex- 
plain what appears to be a marked lack 
of mobility of the six Chinese armies, 
and the failure to attack and overwhelm 
the much smaller hostile force oppos- 
ing them. For the Communists have 
not respected the truce of 9 January, 
and have refused to yield their positions. 


Operations. On 22 March, the Kuo- 
mintang started its Ist Army north- 
wards from Mukden with a view of 
reaching Changchun prior to the ex- 
pected Russian withdrawal. G-4 im- 
provised transportation, in the absence 
of truck trains, by utilizing miscella- 
neous animals (camels, buffalos, don- 
keys, etc.) plus coolies. This Chinese 
army has U. S. winter clothing. G-2 
advice was that the enemy—the Com- 
munists—had occupied a position about 
Szepinghai, 95 miles away. At the 
same time, the 6th Army went south 
from Mukden with the mission of open- 
ing the railroad to Dairen, or at least 
as far as Yingkow. These places were 
desired as bases in order to avoid the 
route along the Tientsin and Mukden 
railroad. 

On 3 April, Communists commenced 
an attack on the Kuomintang detach- 
ment in and around Changchun. The 
positions of the Russians were avoided, 
and the Russians on their part did not 
interfere. The Russian commander des- 
ignated Off Limits areas, where no 
fighting would be permitted. This fight- 


ing continued, and followed Chinese 
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practice of a great deal of noise, with- 
out much being accomplished. 

By 10 April, the Ist Army had 
reached a line south of Szepinghai, held 
by an estimated force of three Commu. 
nist divisions. The total advance of 
this army was under 95 miles, or less 
than 5 miles a day. This is explained 
by the absence of transportation. 

The Russians evacuated Chungchun 
on 14 April. The Communists imme- 
diately attacked and captured all three 


air fields including one American plane. | 


This cut off the line of communications 
and of supply of the Kuomintang de. 
tachment within Changchun. 

On the 15th the Ist Army attacked 
Szepinghai. Its leading troops entered 
that city, but they were unable to with- 
stand Communist counter-attacks. They 
then withdrew. The Communists at- 
tacked Changchun heavily, and cap- 
tured the railroad station during the 
night of 16-17 April. From that point, 
the Communists were able to fire down 
eight broad radiating boulevards. This 
isolated the Kuomintang forces which 
held stone and concrete buildings from 
four to six stories high. Part of the 
Communists were former Manchukuo 
regular units. Fighting night and day, 
the Communists completed the capture 


of Changchun with 3,000 prisoners by | 


1900 Hours on the 18th. This city, the 
former capital of Changchun, is of con- 
siderable importance. 

In the meantime the Kuomintang Ist 
Army attempted to by-pass Szepingtai. 
As this account closes, on the 18th in- 


stant, this movement had been driven | 


back. 


Comments: The capture of Chang- 
chun is the first military success of the 
Communists over the Kuomintang in a 
long time. It is bound to raise their 
morale. Success appears to have been 


due to concentration of 4 Communist 
divisions, between Szepingtai and 
Chungchun. 


On their side, the Kuomintang dis- 
persed their troops. With 6 armies (8 
including the air-borne ones), only the 
ist Army was actively engaged. The 
6th was absent to the south operating 
on divergent lines. Others were all on 
line of communication duty guarding 
excessively long routes. 

The failure of the Ist Army (Amer- 
ican trained and equipped with Ameri- 
can artillery and weapons) to capture 
Sbepingtai was a serious blow. 
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Who Do You Know at Sill? 


The following is a roster of officers on duty at the 
Field Artillery School as of 1 May 1946. 


COLONELS 

Adams, Robert H. (TOI)? 

Beach, Dwight E. (Materiel) 

Bird, John F. (Hq Sch Tps) 

Brotherton, Harold T. (S-3 
Sec) 


| Bullock, William C. (Obsn) 


Chapman, Gerald (Comb 
Arms) 

Coverdale, Garrison B. 

Sec) 

Crawford, Stuart F. (Ex O, 
Sch Tps) 

Davidson, James R. (Inf. Comb 
Arms) 

DeShazo, Thomas E. (Asst 
Comdt) 

Doherty, Harold A. (S-1 Sec) 

Draper, Philip H. (Comb 
Arms) 

Dunn, Thomas W. (Gunnery) 

Ford, William W. 
(AGFATS)?* 

Griffing, Lewis S. (Gunnery) 

Hallock, Robert F. (Comb 
Arms) 

Isaacson, Harold S. (Comb 
Arms) 

Jark, Carl H. (Ex O) 

Kastner, Alfred E. (S-3 Sec) 

Kraus, Edward (Comb Arms) 

Kurtz, Maurice K. (Motors) 

Mace, Ralph R. (Comm) 

McLemore, Ephraim H. (S-3 
Sec) 

McConnell, Glenn B. (S-3 Sec) 

McFarland, John A. (FAS 
Det) 

Means, Dale E. (S-3 Sec) 

Miller, Raymond G. (IGD Ins 
Gen) 

O’Meara, Andrew P. 
(Gunnery) 

Poinier, Norman E. (Materiel) 

Powell, Beverly E. (Secretary) 

Solem, Arthur E. (S-3 Sec) 

Terry, John D., Jr. (Comb 
Arms) 

Walker, Edwin A. (Comb 
Arms) 

Williams, William D. (S-3 
Sec) 

Wilson, James K. (Comm) 

Wood, Sterling A. (Inf. Comb 
Arms) 

Yarborough, Samuel K., Jr. 
(Comb Arms) 

LIEUTENANT COLONELS 

Alexander, Uray W. (Obsn) 

Almquist, E. H. (Materiel) 

Anderson, Norman A. 
(Gunnery) 


(S-3 





1Technique of Instruction. 
“Army Ground Forces Air Train- 
ing School. 


Arnbrecht, Elmer F. 

(Tr Bn, Sch Tps) 
Bagley, Leo W. (S-2 Sec) 
Barker, Walter E. (Gunnery) 
Barr, Earl L. (Motors) 
Beets, Walter O. 

(1st Bn, Sch Tps) 
Bittner, John H. H. 

(Asst Comdt’s Off) 
Blair, John S. III (S-3 Sec) 
Broberg, Richard A. 

(3d Bn, Sch Tps) 
Brown, David F. (S-3 Sec) 
Butler, Bradford, Jr. 

AC (TOI)*® 
Clark, Logan (S-3 Sec) 
Coats, Wendell J. (Comb 

Arms 
Coburn, Melville B. (Motors) 
Delamain, Frederic W. (S-4 

Sec) 

Dickey, Calvan A. L. 

(Obsn Bn, Sch Tps) 
Evans, James P. (Comm) 
Firehock, Raymond B. 

(Gunnery) 

Gassett, Silas (Obsn) 
Goodwin, James E. (Gunnery) 
Haley, Charles L. (S-3 Sec) 
Hardman, Wayne (S-4 Sec) 
Harrison, Francis B. 

(Materiel) 

Hayes, David W. (S-3 Sec) 
Heiner, Gordon G., Jr. 

(S-3 Sec) 

Hoskinson, Albert J., 
USC&GS (Obsn) 
Hulley, Oliver S. (Motors) 
Hunkapiller, Bill B. (Obsn) 

Knapp, Lawrence M. 

(Comb Arms) 

Liebe, Harold E. (FAS Det) 
Magnusson, John R. 

(Gunnery) 

Maidt, Donald N. (Motors) 
Major, Bernard P. 

(2nd Bn, Sch Tps) 
Mathewson, David A., Jr. 

(5th Bn, Sch Tps) 
Morris, Ewel J., Jr. (Obsn) 
Munson, Merton E. (JAG) 
Myers, Phillip J. (Comm) 
Norvell, James E. 

(Comb Arms) 

Perkins, Robert S. (Gunnery) 
Plapp, Herbert C. 

(Comb Arms) 

Pratt, Raymond S., Jr. 

(Motors) 

Rigby, Paul T. (S-4 Sec) 
Roberson, Gerald L. 
(Comb Arms) 


3Office of Assistant Commandant 
(Technique of Instruction). 


Sacerdote, Sydney E. 
(Comb Arms) 
Sallee, Donald L. (Gunnery) 
Sanden, James F. (Gunnery) 
Shepard, Claude L., Jr. 
(AGFATS) 
Shultz, Vester M. (Materiel) 
Slaughter, John E. (Gunnery) 
Stetter, Ray N. 
(AGD AG Sec) 
Stover, William J. 
(Comb Arms) 
Street, Frank L. 
(Asst O, FAS) 
Tyson, Robert N. (5-3 Sec) 
Walker, Daniel F. (Motors) 
Washburn, Israel B. 
(Gunnery) 
Welch, Harold O. 
(4th Bn, Sch Tps) 
Wendt, James R., Jr. 
(Comb Arms) 
Williams, Robert C. 
(Gunnery) 
Wood, Milford W. (FAS Det) 
Woodward, Robert L. 
(Comb Arms) 


MAJORS 

Adams, Claude M. (Obsn) 
Albrecht, Albere W. (Comm) 
Bary, Robert S. 

(1st Bn, Sch Tps) 
Bennett, William E. 

(4th Bn, Sch Tps) 

Blunt, Paul B. (Comm) 
Bobo, Carl E:, Jr., (AGFATS) 
Boling, Victor L. (FAS Det) 
Bottomley, Howard E. (PRO) 
Bowlby, Lawrence (AGFATS) 
Brown, Joseph T. (Comm) 
Burns, Kenneth P. 

(Comb Arms) 

Butler, David S. (Materiel) 
Butts, Robert E. (FAS Det) 
Carter, Bryant E. (Adj) 
Clark, Willard D. (S-2 Sec) 
Clarke, James T. 

(3d Bn, Sch Tps) 

Creel, James C. (Comm) 
DeSonier, Harold L. (Comm) 
Faust, Robert M. (S-3 Sec) 
Frederickson, Erwin C. 

(Gunnery) 

Freeman, Howard L. 

(Obsn Bn, Sch Ts) 
Geiger, Roy S., Jr. (Off. Secty) 
German, Edgar P. (Gunnery) 
Gillespie, Eugene P. 

(Gunnery) 

Gilmore, Joseph D. 

(Tr Bn, Sch Tps) 
Hardwick, Mac T. (Materiel) 
Hart, William H. 

(Obsn Bn, Sch T ps) 
Hearn, Charles A. (Obsn) 


Hickman, Mahlon D. 

(2d Bn, Sch Tps) 
Horn, Charles W. 

(1st Bn, Sch Tps) 
Hughes, Norwood R. 

AC (TOI) 
Jennings, John W. (N.V.S.)* 
Jones, Winston A. 

(Ist Bn, Sch Tps) 
Kerr, Billie H. (AC) 
Kerstein, Gershon (5-3 Sec) 
King, Edward W. (Comm) 
Knott, Joseph W. (Motors) 
Kriese, Clinton J. 

(Comb Arms) 
Lancey, William S. (Comm) 
Latimer, Hugh M. (Materiel) 
Levey, Meyer L. (Comm) 
Lewis, French G., Inf 

(Comb Arms) 
Long, Richard L. (AGFATS) 
Lupfer, James E. (Adj) 
McInnis, Ernest C. (Comm) 
Marshall, John W. (Motors) 
Martell, Robert J. (Gunnery) 
Matchette, Claude H. (Obsn) 
Miller, Philip L. (Comb Arms) 
Millett, Edward B. (Gunnery) 
Mills, Joe M. (Materiel) 
Mohlare, Richard P. (Motors) 
Morris, Max A. (Gunnery) 
Mulcahy, James P. (AC) 
Murphy, Daniel T., Inf 

(Comb Arms) 
Neil, James W. (Motors) 
Neumann, Richard T. 

(AGFATS) 
Olney, Francis X. (Gunnery) 
O’Neal, Wilton K. 

(Comb Arms) 
O’Neill, William W. 

(S-2 Sec) 
Panke, Robert E. (Obsn) 
Poindexter, James A. 

(Hq Sch Tps) 
Price, Milton H. (S-3 Sec) 
Rasone, Reuben K. (FAS Det) 
Reed, Arthur W. (AC) 
Roper, David N. (Comb Arms) 
Ryan, Edward A. (S-3 Sec) 
Schirmacher, Thedore F. 

(AGFATS) 
Scott, Ovid E. (S-3 Sec) 
Shaw, Arthur R. (Gunnery) 
Schore, Schiller F., Inf 

(S-4 Sec) 
Smith, Herman R., Jr. 

(5th Bn, Sch T ps) 
Smith, William T. (Gunnery) 
Stafford, Robert S., AC (TOI) 
Tarante, Salvador F. (Motors) 
Watson, Richard R. 

(4th Bn, Sch Tps) 
Whitaker, Ernest J. 

(Comb Arms) 
White, Fred F. (Motors) 
White, Nevin C. (Hq Sch T ps) 
Whitman, Elmer L. 

(Gunnery) 
Wieck, Arthur M. (Motors) 


4Night Vision Se-tion. 
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Wright, Ralph (Gunnery) 


CAPTAINS 

Ahlgren, Frederic F. (Comb 
Arms) 

Allbee, Harold J. (Obsn) 

Anderson, Gabe D. Sr. (Gun- 


nery) 

Auld, Fred M. Sr. (2nd Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Bagley, Mason R. (5th Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Baker, Herbert A. (FAS Det) 

Baldridge, James D. (Gun- 
nery) 

Barends, Albert E. Jr. (Comm) 

Bates, James M. (Gunnery) 

Beal, Warren J. (Gunnery) 

Beauchamp, Hubert C. (Osbn) 

Beavers, Vonual D. (FAS 
Det) 

Beckham, Lona L. (FAS Det) 

Beckman, Frederick (N.V.S.) 

Birdseye, Mortimer B., Jr. 
(Obsn) 

Birnbaum, Myron L. 
nery) 
Bruhl, James M. 
(Comb Arms) 
Buchanan, Franklin B. 
Sec) 

Campbell, Clark L. (Jst Bn, 
Sch T ps) 

Campbell, Edward C. (Comm) 

Chambers, Frank M. (1st Bn, 
Sch T ps) 

Coleman, Thomas J. MC 
(Comb Arms) 

Conway, Malachi J. (4th Bu, 
Sch Tps) 

Corwin, Richard W. (Mate- 
riel) 

Crage, John F. (Comm) 

Cullen, Joseph F. (Osbn Bn) 

Curtis, Martin H. (Comm) 

Curtis, George D. (5th Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Curtis, Willmotte S. (4th Bn, 
Sch T ps) 

Davenport, Norman E. 
Bn, Sch Tps) 

Davis, Claiborne W., Jr. 
(AGFATS) 

Davis, Paul W. (2nd Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Downey, Walter G. (5th Bn, 
Sch T ps) 

Draves, Norman M. (Comm) 

Driskill, Raymond (FAS Det) 

Driver, Grover C., Jr. (1st Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Dunlap, Richard O. (3d Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Edwards, Dennis W. A. 
(Motors) 

Eickhoff, Albert P. (FAS Det) 

Engledow, Joe C. (FAS Det) 

Evans, Thomas H. (4th Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Fagerberg, Bob M. (Comm) 

Fetters, Oscar M. (FAS Det) 


(Gun- 


(S-1 


(Tr 
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Fitzgerald, Clee (Comm) 

Flennikin, John C. (5th Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Flynn, Harold D. (AGFATS) 

Fogel, Roy U. (3d Bn, Sch 

ps) 

Fox, Elmer M. (AGFATS) 

Franks, Edward R. (Materiel) 

Freitag, John J. (AG Sec) 

Gall, John (AGFATS) 

Genevese, Frank (Obsn) 

Gibbons, Chas. W. (FAS Det) 

Gilly, Paul A. (1st Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Glover, William C. (Comm) 

Granrud, Walter H. (Mate- 
riel) 

Graves, Claude T. (Obsn Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Haag, Robert V. (2d Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Hackbarth, Alwin R. 
(AGFATS) 

Hanzelman, Wayne E. 
(AGFATS) 

Hill, Orville C. (Hq Sch Tps) 

Hoge, William M. (4th Bn, 
Sch T ps) 

Hustead, James M. (Gunnery) 

Hutchens, Edwin L. (2d Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Hutchins, James P. (Tr Bn, 
Sch T ps) 

Hutchinson, Mortimer J. (5th 
Bn, Sch Tps) 

Ireland, Edwin W. (Motors) 

James, Howard (Obsn) 

Johnson, Woodrow W. (5th 
Bn, Sch Tps) 

Jones, James T. (Hq Sch T ps) 

Jones, Wilson C. P. (Comm) 


Kaiser, Martin E. (Jst Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Kelley, Morris S. (1st Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Kilduff, Francis X., Jr. (Mate- 
riel) 


Kinley, Gordon L. (2d Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Kurtright, Ralph R. (Comm) 

Laird, Burton H. (Comm) 

Lamb, Walter R. (FAS Det) 

Langham, Harold D. (1st Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Lay, Sylvan P. (Tr Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Lee, Harlbert R. (4th Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Lewis, Emtnett M. (Materiel) 

Lyon, David R. (Comm) 

Lyon, Jake G. (FAS Det) 

McArthur, Donald E. (Gun- 
nery) 

McCarter, Lee P. (Mortors) 

McCarty, Ellis P. (2d Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

McFarland, George H. (Gun- 
nery) 

McGee, Robert M. (Motors) 

McKnight, Jack W. (Gun- 


nery) 


McSwane, Raymond (FAS 
Det) 

Marriott, Richard G. 
nery) 

Mehlinger, Walter E. (Comm) 

Mitchell, John F. (Comb 
Arms) 

Nance, Clyde D. (3d Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Naser, Virgil S. (Gunnery) 

Nestler, Paul M. (671th FA 
Bn) 

O'Connell, 
(Comm) 

O’Conner, Joseph P., Jr. (Mo- 
tors) 

Olson, Gust E. (Materiel) 

Ortino, Cominick T. (Osbn) 

Owen, William M. (Comm) 

Parrott, Ben C. (FAS Det) 

Patterson, Carl D. (5th Bn, 
Sch T ps) 

Penning, Edwin W. (Comm) 

Philips, John N. (N.V.S.) 

Picard, Colice P. (5th Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Pike, Robert A. (AG Sec) 

Pittman, Walter C. 
(AGFATS) 

Pollard, John S. (Gunnery) 

Prior, David (Hq Comdt) 

Ramos, Pedro R. (AGEP) 

Rand, Heinz P. (Gunnery) 

Randall, Glen L. (Tr Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Rawlings, Willis H. (Tr Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Reeves, Joseph C. (FAS Det) 

Reiber, Ellis K. (Ist Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Reid, Carl A. (TOI) 

Reising, Henry (Materiel) 

Ritz, Robert S., Jr. (5th Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Rogers, Eugene C. (Gunnery) 

Rogers, Lee W. (Ist Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Ross, Marvin A. (Hq Sch T ps) 

Ruby, John L. (Materiel) 

Rutherford, Joe H. (Obsn) 

Sathe, John W. (5th Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Schmidt, Harry U. (Hq Sch 
Tps) 

Shelton, James A. (AGFATS) 

Sherrill, William M. MC 
(AGFATS) 

Shrawder, Woodrow J. (Mo- 
tors) 

Simmons, A. J. Lowe (Motors) 

Smith, George W. (Comb 
Arms) 

Spahr, Delbert D. (FAS Det) 

Speas, Kenneth R. (FAS Det) 

Steed, Robert (Hq Sch Tps) 

Stevenson, William R. (3d Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Stovall, David B. (Bk Store) 

Thee, Melvin E. (3d Bn, Sch 
T ps) 


Bartholomew F. 


(Gun- 


Jun 


Thomas, Fred C. (At' Sec) 
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(Comm) Clarke, 
Tolly, Robert J. (Obsn) Cole, P 
Topp, Alphonso A., Jr. (S:3)Colozzi 

Sec) pei? 
Towery, Luther E. (Motors) (Craft, | 
Turk, Stanley J. (Comm) (/ 
Vogl, Oscar J. (Obsn) call, L 
Wagner, Paul R. (AGFATS)|_ Ti 
Weggeland, Henry N., Jr. [Davis, 

(AGFATS) DeWe} 
Westmoreland, Raymond Mj _ Ty 

(FAS Det) Donoh 
Whitaker, Donald D. (AG) Ty 

Sec) Egglest 
Wild, Edward W. (Gunnery|| Sc 
Wilder, Ernest B. (Gunnery) |Eppler, 
Williamson, Julian S. (3d Bn}Epsaro, 

Sch T ps) Farting 
Wimnegar, Robert H. (Motors (C 
Winkenwerder, Robert  (4t}Fowler, 

Bn, Sch Tps) T; 
Wittig, William H. (Hq SebFrench, 

T ps) Fuller, 
Wood, William J. (2d Bn, Sch Ti 

T ps) Gaddis 
Woods, Robert F. (Comm) (/ 
Woodward, William H. (Hq Gardne 

Sch Tps) (/ 
Wright, Joseph H., Jr. (Comb Garlan 

Arms) T; 
Young, Robert E. (3d Bn, Sch Gaydo: 

Tps) T; 
Young, Thomas E. (4th Bn| Gibbon 

Sch Tps) Sec 
Young, William A. (Ist Bn{Gillesp 

Sch Tps) Br 
1ST LIEUTENANTS \Gillis, 
Alexander, George L. (Motors)| Goodle 
Allen, Dorrell C. (2d Bn, Sct| Greer, 

T ps) T; 
Artell, Stephen S. (2d Bn, Sci} Grose, 

T ps) Grove, 
Arthur, Johnny L. (4th Bn T; 

Sch T ps) Gunke 
Bagley, Bernard J. (Obsn Bn, Guthri 

Sch T ps) Haley, 
Ballard, William H. Ty 

(AGFATS) Hambl 
Baxter, Levon G. (Ist Bn, Sc T; 

Tps) Handle 
Bennett, James W. (FAS Det)| (/ 
Berger, Merton M. (Obsn Bn| Hill, J 

Sch T ps) Hipson 
Black, Scott (S-4 Sec) Ty 
Blacknall, Edward E. (Motors\) Hoftm: 
Blatt, Raymond C. (Gunnery Horst, 
Bone, Maurice C. (2d Bn, Sei Hunt, 

T ps) Hunt, 
Bourg, Charles W. T; 

(AGFATS) lhlenfe 
Bowers, Joseph M., Jr. | A 

(AGFATS) | Inglis, 
Brigham, Eugene V. (611tH lwan, _ 

FA Bn) Jenkin: 
Bullard, Clarence P. (Motors) Ty 
Case, John J. (Obsn) erkins 
Chamberlain, Alma Ty 

(AGFATS) Jinks, | 
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R., ht 
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hamblee, John J. (Materiel) 
andler, Aubrey (Motors) 
arke, Stephen K. (Obsn) 
Cole, Phipps (Obsn) 


Jr. (SiiColozzi, Carl A. (2d Bn, Sch 


Tps) 


otors) (Craft, Chas. V., Jr. 


1m) 


'F ATS) 


Jr. 


nd M 
. (AG 


unnery) 
nnery) 


(AGFATS) 

Cull, Delbert H. (3d Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Davis, Harold O. (AGFATS) 
DeWey, Paul (2d Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Donohoe, Patrick (2d Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Eggleston, Robert M. (2d Bn, 
Sch T ps) 

Eppler, Rudolf (Materiel) 


(3d Bn\Epsaro, Austin F. (AGFATS) 


UV otors) 


Arthur A. Jr. 


Farrington, 


(Obsn) 


t —(4th| Fowler, Sid R. (Tr Bn, Sch 


T ps) 


Hq Sch French, Keith (AGFATS) 


Fuller, Lynn S. (2d Bn, Sch 


Bn, Sch Tps) 
Gaddis, Hubert D. 
mm) (AGFATS) 


1. (Hd Gardner, William H. 


(AGFATS) 


(Comb Garland, Max L. (Tr Bn, Sch 


T ps) 


Bn, SchGaydos, Joseph (5th Bn, Sch 


Ist Bn 


T ps) 
1th Bn\Gibbons, George L. (4th Bn, 
Sch T ps) 
Gillespie, Harrington M. (2d 
Bn, Sch T ps) 


Gillis, Glen (Comm) 


Uotors\| Goodlett, Lloyd (Motors) 
Bn, SchiGreer, Neale C. (4th Bn, Sch 


T ps) 


Bn, Sch Grose, Eudie E. (Materiel) 


th Br, 


Grove, Philip F. (3d Bn, Sch 
Tps) 
Gunkel, William F. (Gunnery) 








ssn Bn Guthrie, Jesse L. (FAS Det) 


Bn, Sch 
S Det! 
bsn Bn 


1 otors) 
innery) 


3n, Sci 


(6111 


{ otors) 


Haley, Norman R. (2d Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Hamblin, O. B. (Obsn Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Handley, George E., Jr. 
(AGFATS) 

Hill, Joseph A. (Obsn) 
Hipson, John C. (5th Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Hoffman, John E. (Obsn) 
Horst, Herman H. (Motors) 
Hunt, Herbert F. (Materiel) 
Hunt, Jasper C. (2d Bn, Sch 


| Tps) 


iThlenfeldt, Bruce O. 
(AGFATS) 

Inglis, Charles R. (Motors) 
Iwan, John H. (Obsn) 
Jenkins, Paul W. (5th Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Jetkins, Roy S. (4th Bn, Sch 


__ Ips) 
Jinks, Clarence A. (Gunnery) 
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Johnston, Homer W. (3d Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Kaitz, Walter (Comm) 

Keithley, Willey P. (2d Bn, 
Sch T ps) 

Kilian, William F. (2d Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Kingham, Clarence E. 
(AGFATS) 

Klimchak, Joseph J. (Comm) 

LaSalle, James F. (4th Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Lavigne, David F. (3d Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Layson, Junius C. (Tr Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Locker, James T. (5th Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Lousteau, Daniel T. (Hq Sch 
Tps) 

Lowry, William V. (4th Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Lundquest, Earl A. (Tr Bn, 
Sch T ps) 

Mackey, Chas. (4th Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Marschhausen, John C. (4th 
Bn, Sch Tps) 

Martin, Harold R. (AGFATS) 

Mason, Donald R. (Ist Bn, Sch 


Tps) 

Maughn, William, Jr. (FAS 
Det) 

McGee, George C. (Comm) 

McInerney, Martin V. (4th 
Bn, Sch T ps) 

McNayr, John S. (Obsn) 

Mease, Russel S. (3d Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Merritt, Elmer V. (4th Bn, 
Sch T ps) 

Miller, William R. (Materiel) 

Milot, Robert C. (Hq Sch 
Tps) 

Mistler, Herman C. (Motors) 

Morris, Rawlins M. (1st Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Moulton, Alva H. (611th FA 
Bn) 

Munson, Arthur C. (5th Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Owen, Henry M. (Obsn) 

Paine, Henry E. (2d Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Perry, Clyde L. (Obsn Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Pettengell, Robert E. (3d Bn, 

Pikser, Irwing (Motors) 
Sch Tps) 

Pittman, Andrew O. (3d Bn, 
Sch T ps) 

Posner, George E. (Motors) 

Powell, Vivian F. (Obsn) 

Powell, George B. (5th Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Prescott, Coleman L. (Obsn) 

Pumphrey, A. T. (Tr Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Ramsel, Arthur J. (5th Bn, 
Sch Tps) 


Rice, George R. (3d Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Richardson, David J. (Obsn) 

Richey, George L. (AGFATS) 

Rizzo, Victor P. (2d Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Rodrigquez, Ignacio (2d Bn, 
Sch T ps) 

Rogers, Max L. (Ist Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Rogers, William E. 
(AGFATS) 

Roop, Gerald C. 
Off.) 

Ruiz, William E. (1st Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Saucier, Chas. J. (611th FA 
Bn) 

Schmidt, Joseph L., Jr. (2d 
Bn, Sch Tps) 

Schnell, Hermann F. (Comm) 

Scott, Lester L. (3d Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Shaima, Adolph L. (5th Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Shaver, George E. (FAS Det) 

Shelhorn, Robert H., Jr. (Mo- 
tors) 

Shepard, George W. (3d Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Shepherd, David R. (Obsn Bn, 
Sch T ps) 

Sheppard, Byron E. 
(AGFATS) 

Short, Claude (FAS Det) 

Siegenthaler, Robert E. 
(AGFATS) 

Smith, Carl W. (Hq Sch T ps) 

Smith, Earl E., Jr. (Comm) 

Smith, Frank B. (Comm) 

Smith, Irvin D. (1st Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Smith, Robert F. (1st Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Smithe, Dewey H. (Obsn Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Southerland, Frank J. (5th Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Stanfield, Robert R. 
(AGFATS) 

Stanko, William M. 
Det) 

Stanley, Samuel E. (Tr Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Steakley, Robert W. 
(AGFATS) 

Stevens, Francis J. (Tr Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Stevens, Jarion E., Jr. (Obsn 

_ Bn, Sch Tps) 

Stevens, Melden L. (FAS Det) 

Sullivan, Marcus L. 
(AGFATS) 

Sumner, Fred W., Jr. (5th Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Tieche, Ralph S. (FAS Det) 

Treadwell, Dwain A. (Obsn) 

Trigg, Robert E. (AGFATS) 

Tuel, Houston N. (AGFATS) 


(Civ.Pers. 


(FAS 
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Vessey, John W. (FAS Det) 

Vineyard, Henry C., Jr. 
(AGFATS) 

Wagner, Donald L. (Obsn Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Wald, Alvin M. (Materiel) 

Walsh, Ralph J. (Materiel) 

Walton, Wesley W. (Obsn) 

Warlick, G. W. (Comm) 

Welch, Robert Z. (4th Bn, Sch 
Tp) 

Whipple, Frederick M. (5th 
Bn, Sch Tps) 

Wickliffe, Al C., Jr. 
(AGFATS) 

Wilhelm, Leland F. 
(AGFATS) 

Wilkerson, Carl F. 
(AGFATS) 

Willard, Leland H. 
(AGFATS) 

Williams, Bert C. (Tr Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Wilson, Floyd C., Jr. 
(AGFATS) 

Wiltse, Harry W., Jr. 
(AGFATS) 

Wright, Richard P. (3d Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Wylie, John B. (3d Bn, Sch 
T ps) 


2D LIEUTENANTS 

Batten, Jack A. (3d Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Genna, Albert S. (3d Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Hart, Clifford C. (Tr Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Lein, Nicol (Rec & Wlfare) 

Parsons, Ralph P. (AGFATS) 

Tipton, Guy J. (AGP) 

Singleton, William D. (FAS 
Det) 


CHIEF WARRANT 

OFFICERS 

Aranda, Juventino (97th AGF 
Band) 

J. D. Maddox (5th Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Lay, Ruil C. (4th Bn, Sch T ps) 

Maddox, J. D. (5th Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Shugg, Gordon T. (Ist Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Smith, Francis G. (2d Bn, Sch 
Tps) 

Thornton, Chas. S. (2d Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Weigley, W. McV. (3d Bn, 
Sch Tps) 

Worrell, Denver (5th Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

WARRANT OFFICERS 

JUNIOR GRADE 

Maxson, Merl G. (4th Bn, Sch 
T ps) 

Taylor, Benton (3d Bn, Sch 
T ps) 








Double-Barreled Book 
CASABLANCA TO KATYN. By 

Waverley Root. 464 pp.; index. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 

By Col. John E. Coleman, F.A.-Res 

Casablanca to Katyn is in a sense a 
double-barreled book. It constitutes 
Vol. III of The Secret History of the 
War and hence is a continuation of the 
first two volumes. It is also a work 
complete in itself, a book which can be 
read with full understanding quite in- 
dependently of its predecessors. 

Essentially this is the story of 1943, 
the year in.which the political, econom- 
ic, and ideological wars became so much 
more important than before, and at 
times even seemed to overshadow mili- 
tary operations. 1943 was the year 
when, after Stalingrad, Germany in her 
heart realized the military war was lost 
and so turned many of her efforts to 
winning in the long run the actual war, 
through psychology, economics, and pol- 
itics. 

1943 was the year when much dissent 
was sowed among the allies. Giraud, 
Peyrouton, and other fascist worthies 
gained high favor in North Africa. 
The freedom-loving underground had 


to go even further under cover than 
when the Axis nominally was in control 
in Algiers and environs. Our military 
high command on the ground was com- 
pelled, in the nature of things, to rely 
on the representatives of the State De- 
partment—and the chief such represen- 
tative was Robert Murphy of the old 
regime, who played so great a part in 
putting Vichyites in posts of power. It 
was in this year that deGaulle was side- 
stepped in favor of a group with most 
dubious French (and Allied) loyalties. 

1943 was the year of greatly intensi- 
fied German activity in South America, 
notably in Argentina. The last ripples 
from that disturbance have yet to reach 
shore. 

1943 was the year of the Casablanca 
conference, when, despite the personal 


* presence and direction of the President, 


it was difficult to determine what our 
policy actually was; at times, it seemed 
to be mere day-by-day opportunism. 
"Most anyone except true representatives 
of the French dealt with the “French 
problem,” more effort being expended 
in humbling deGaulle into shaking 
hands with the questionable Giraud 
than in trying to reach adequate solu- 
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tions for pressing problems. Our Ro; 
ert Murphy occupied a unique 3-in/ 
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MacA: 
and A 





position: he was the President’s repm! 
sentative in North Africa, the Stay 


>. 


Department’s “expert” on North Afric 


: 


and the French, and chief of the Po 


this lo 
the Fi 


and co 


cal department on Gen. Eisenhower’ contri 


staff—and so was not subject to anj 
“checks and balances” whatsoever, as 4 
practical matter; his views prevailed 
so far as the United States was con 
cerned. 

Perhaps the climax of 1943 came wit 
Germany’s so-very-successful exploits 
tion of the “Katyn incident.” This, you 
will recall, involved the alleged massacr 
by the Russians of large numbers of 
Poles. Already there existed great rift 
between Polish groups abroad, but th 
most legitimate successor to the gover 
ment seems without doubt to have beer 
the London group headed by Sikorski 
Diplomatic relations were broken of 
between Poland and Russia by the tim 
the Germans were through with thei 
psychological warfare in this matter. 

When the first volumes of this serie 
appeared, this reviewer felt that “secre 
history” was an inappropriate label. Hi 
has since changed his mind, for Mr 
Root’s integration of events, his lucid 
and detailed explanations of persons 
personalities, and actions, his logica 
summings-up—all these add up to : 
new perspective, one that could not b 
grasped by the average person hasten 
ing over the headlines at the time. Com 
plexities of relationships could not b 
appreciated under those conditions. M: 
Root has done a masterful job in re 
moving some of the wool that appearet 
(either accidentally or intentionally) 
over our eyes at the time events wer 
so crowded. 





Romulo’s Return 
I SEE THE PHILIPPINES RISk 
By Carlos P. Romulo. Double & Co. 
Inc. 263 pp. $2.75. 
By Col. Charles T. Tench, GSC 
In I See the Philippines Rise, cull 
Romulo completes the story of a journey 
which started with the entry of the Jap 
anese into Manila in the black days oF 
1941, and ended in his return to the pit) 
ful ruins of that city. 
General Romulo is at his best whe 
writing of the fierce loyalty, which fn 
its focal point in the person of Genera 
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¢ 3.inMacArthur, of his people to America 
S repre and Americans. No one can question 
e Stay this loyalty. It was proven in all that 
tthe Filipino people suffered, endured 
e polis}and contributed for final victory. This 
‘contribution is in a sense symbolized by 
|the daring rescue of the American pris- 
er, as goners—survivors of Corregidor and Ba- 
taan—from Cabanatuan, in which the 
as con{Filipino forces played a brave and stir- 
ring part, to which their casualties bear 
ne witwitness. The author’s treatment of this 
xploita|eart-warming episode is all too brief, 
his, you and it is to be regretted that a more de- 
assacnitailed account of this action was not 
bers ofpresented. 

at tify Unlike Mr. Ingersoll, his fellow 
but thizewspaperman-turned-soldier, General 
govern Romulo makes no pretense of military 
ve beetxpettness. Perhaps it is just as well. 
‘korskij His book contributes little to the mili- 
-en of@ty history of the Philippine Cam- 
he timppaign. The author is, at times, some- 
h thei@What naive in his approach to military 
matters, and, in his bizarre two-para- 
. series t@Ph account of the Mindoro operation 
‘cecre] (Page 183)—one of the most daring 
el, Hind brilliantly executed small operations 
- of the war, by the way, though little 
publicized—the General appears to have 
committed the unforgivable sin of writ- 
ing of campaigns without first consult- 
ing his map. 

atl The book hits bottom, however, with 
all the General’s account of the horrors of 
Cal life on the Hollandia “fighting front” — 
cocktail parties with’ no ice in the 
drinks! One cannot help wondering 
what happened to his host’s Frigidaire 
on the day in question. In view of the 
howls about the “caste system” going 
up all over the country at this time, this 
chapter hits a very sour note, indeed. 
Nor can much more be said for the ac- 
count of General Romulo’s wound, “not 
RISE\unlike many from shaving,” which be- 
& Co} came “the most publicized wound of the 
Pacific war.” The very real dangers 


which General Romulo faced in the 
ill 
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course of war are well known to all. It 
appears a pity to minimize and cheapen 


ure) naeed 3 
e Jap them in this manner. 
ays d On the whole, barring the portions 


which tell the now familiar tale of mu- 
tual Filipino-American affection and un- 
whey ‘etstanding in our common fight 
against a common enemy, the book adds 
little to the story of the liberation of 
the Philippines. 


re pity 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Briton Lauds His Allies 

ECLIPSE. By Alan Moorehead. 309 
pp. Coward-McCann, Inc. $2.75. 

By Maj. Gen. H. W. Blakeley 

This book takes its name from the 
operation “Eclipse,” the last allied oper- 
ation in Europe—the occupation of Ger- 
many. However, its scope is more ex- 
tensive than the title indicates in that 
the author starts his story with his ex- 
periences in Sicily and Italy, and in- 
cludes the whole period of the western 
European campaign. Mr. Moorehead is 
an Australian and an experienced cor- 
respondent, and the book is to some ex- 
tent another war correspondent book 
with the associated characteristics of 
being easy to read, of having intimate 
glimpses of the great and near great, 
and of being more personal experience 
than history. 

Most of Mr. Moorehead’s service was 
with the British, and much of the value 
of the book to an American comes from 
this difference in viewpoint and experi- 
ence. Certainly, it adds value to his 
comment on the fighting ability of the 
American soldier during the Battle of 
the Bulge: “You can expect the soldiers 
to fight up to a certain known standard, 
but here in the Ardennes the Americans 
rose above themselves, and in the midst 
of so much confusion and doubt and 
bloodshed, they held on long after the 
time when normally all hope would have 
been lost. It was this desperate resis- 
tance by isolated Americans in the early 
days—this and nothing else—which 
saved Belgium and Holland from being 


overrun.” 


Schizophrenic Story 
THE SNAKE PIT. By Mary Jane 

Ward. Random House. 279 pages. 

$2.50. A Book-of-the-Month Club 

selection. 
By Susie-Lane Armstrong 

Having for years fallen asleep read- 
ing gory murders, it was a blow to the 
ego to meet my match in this book 
which kept me too wide awake for many 
evenings. 

“Mrs. Robert P. Cunningham, Juni- 
per Hill Hospital. It was there on the 
envelopes. . . . You were horrified and 
ashamed as if it were something you had 
done on purpose... .” In a shadowy 
world of clouded minds, this sensitive 
and intelligent young woman gropes her 
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THE 
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RISE 
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author of 


I Saw the Fall of the Philippines 
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1218 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington 6, D. C. 








The Early Years of a 
Tenderhearted Warrior 


CAPTAIN 
GRANT 


by Shirley Seifert 


A vigorous novel that recreates 
with warmth and charm the 
young manhood of Ulysses S. 
Grant. From it emerges a virile, 
stubborn, and wholly engaging 
person — the headstrong, hand- 
some and reluctant West Point 
cadet; the young lover wooing 
his dark-eyed Julia; the spec- 
tacular soldier of the Mexican 
Wars. Here is the living pres- 
ence of a man who had the 
genius to become a great general 
and the luck to love and marry 
the right woman. 


Price $3.00 


The Field Artillery Journal 
1218 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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way back to reality recording, in lucid 
moments, her progress and bitter re- 
lapses during the nightmarish months 
as a patient. Hemmed in by filth and 
a humiliating lack of personal privacy, 
a gentlewoman devoid of her gallantry, 
courage and wit might go down without 
a struggle, but those same characteris- 
tics save this account from being just 
another morbidly dreary recital. The 
wry humor of this unfortunate soul, 
who is forced to regiment her life so 
intimately with the other “Ladies,” cre- 
ates a sense of personal triumph for the 
reader when she is at last pronounced 
“cured.” 

With none of the professional quali- 
fications to judge this book—except a 
feeling that my sympathetic admiration 
for Virginia might stem from a mutual 
meeting of the minds—I recommend 
it as absorbing reading for the not-too- 
squeamish, believing that it may help 
to correct standard abuses in mental 
institutions. 


Grant’s Formative Years 


CAPTAIN GRANT. By Shirley Sei- 


fert. 606 pp. Lippincott. $3. 00. 
By Cas Cocklin 


Regardless of whether one chooses to 
remember Ulysses Simpson Grant as 
“the Butcher” and an inept President 
or as a great American soldier and 
statesman, Captain Grant will be dis- 
covered a refreshing approach to the 
formative years of our 18th President. 
Apparently Shirley Seifert did not stint 
in her energetic search for background 
detail. She not only investigated all the 
biographies of Grant and his contempo- 
raries but also dug up innumerable let- 
ters, journals, military records, guide 
books and maps of the period. Still not 
content, she sought out and talked with 
many who remembered the ante-bellum 
days. Most clever is her use of this ma- 
terial so as to project the reader into 
mid-19th century life. 

The vivid descriptions of Grant’s four 
years at West Point commencing in 
1839 will be of interest to all, but espe- 
cially to those who are graduates. 
Grant’s experiences as a young officer 
in the Mexican War days will draw the 
attention of today’s soldiers who have 
had similar experiences, no doubt, with 
unsympathetic CO’s, unsatisfactory ra- 
tions, the difficulties of wangling leaves 
—and so on over an endless list, not 


June 


dissimilar to the problems confronting 4 
young officer today. 


Focused clearly in the sections dealing 
with the Mexican War campaigns are 
the difficulties of waging war in a prim. 
itive country; certain portions, and th) 
circumstances encountered, are striking 
in their similarity to those in World 
War II. Grant seems to have acquitted 
himself well during this period, and 
good preparation it was for the greater 
ordeal ahead. Many of his friends ang 
acquaintances with whom he was then 
serving later became the leaders of the 
Union and Confederate forces in the 
Civil War. 

Woven into the story is the romane 
of Ulysses and Julia Dent. She proved! 
herself a loyal and courageous woman) 
who remained ever confident of her 
financee and husband in spite of long 
separations and discouraging set-backs. 

A guileless, sometimes naive, but de 
terminedly honest man, it may be tha 
Shirley Seifert presents Grant wit 
more sympathy than is warranted by his 
subsequent career. Whipped around by 


circumstances, and apparently unable to 


exert the force to control them, unques}' 


tionably Grant lacked certain of the 
qualities of greatness, though the au: 
thor attempts to correlate many of the 
events of his life to his future destiny. 
If she showers her subject with too 
many favors for the tastes of some, cer: 
tainly all readers will find Captain 
Grant a thorough and compensating 
study of military life a century ago. 





Swivel-eared Veterans 
ARMY MULE. By Fairfax Downey. 

Illustrated by Paul Brown. Dodi, 

Mead & Co. 192 pp. $2.00. 
By Susie-Lane Armstrong 

Mules being high on my list of fe! 
vorites—and for hardiness, intelligence| 
and personality they’re hard to beat— 
this account strikes a responsive chor¢ 
which I’m sure will be echoed by all whe 
have served with or around mules. | 
might go further and say that those whe 
laugh at our swivel-eared veterans 0! 
the line will about face after the firs! 
few chapters. Full pride in the fine 


“Old Army” of the 1870’s at its fight 
ing best will crop up, too, as readers 
ride along the Border with General 
Crook and his pack train, hunting down 


the Apache. 
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Field Artilleryman, Fairfax Downey, 
and Paul Brown make a splendid au- 
thor team. Downey knows his mules, 
writes of them with affection and is for- 
tunate to have Brown’s excellent draw- 
ings to show this rugged campaigner at 
his sympathetic best. A fine family 
book, Army Mule won’t know its own 
shelf, once friends of all ages gather 
around. 


Carnival-backstage 
SHEBA ON TRAMPLED GRASS. 

By Tom Powers. 255 pp. Bobbs- 

Merrill. $2.50. 

Step right up, folks, and take a two- 
week tour with Black MacGrief’s car- 
nival. It’s new, it’s delightful, it’s re- 
freshing. No, we are not on the pub- 
lisher’s staff but we have just finished 
reading Tom Powers’ new novel, Sheba 
on Trampled Grass, and enjoyed it very 
much. 


We've been backstage and met the 
characters that make up this wonderful 
group—from the beautiful heroine 
(Bathsheba) whom you will want to 
love, to the villain (Black MacGrief) 
whom you will hiss and hate. We've 
met Princess Bessie, the wise woman; 
Unc Bevins, who runs the show ring; 
Tatters, the diving dog; the human 
rocket and hosts of others. 


Told in the first person by Tex, the 
hero (who, praise be, finally wins our 
fair lady’s hand), the tale is sometimes 
slowed a bit by the complexities of a 
story told in the first person, especially 
when told in the below-average vernacu- 
lar of a cow-hand. Aside from this there 
are few criticisms of the pure corn which 
the author has distilled in this book. 

Not great, Sheba on Trampled Grass 
is most satisfying, and it has all the 
thrills of an old-time “mellerdramer.” 
You'll find the reading of it an evening 
well-spent. R. F.C. 





THE LURE OF FICTION 

It is curious how sleepy and foolish 
we are, that these tales will so take 
us. Again and again, we have been 
caught in that foolish old trap; then, 
as before, to feel indignant to have 
been duped and dragged after a fool- 
ish boy and girl, to see them at last 
married and portioned, and the reader 
instantly turned out of doors like a 
beggar that has followed a gay pro- 
cession into a castle—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, in the Essays. 
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Sheba on 
Trampled 
Grass 


The New Novel 
by the author of 
Virgin With Butterflies 


TOM POWERS 


© Step right up, folks! See 
Bathsheba, the World’s Most 
Beautiful Victim of a Vindic- 
tive, Villainous Madman. See 
what happens when an ex-cow- 
boy and a “quiet gentleman” 
(just back from the South Pa- 
cific) meet the lovely Sheba. 
Step right up for the greatest 
Carnival of Comedy, Tragedy, 
Freaks, Horror, Love and 
Death available anywhere in 
this Hemisphere—and for just 


$2.50 


The Field Artillery Journal 
1218 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Lodging 


AT THE 


Saint Cloud 


¥y 


Alfred Leland 


Crabb 


THE AUTHOR of Din- 
ner at Belmont, Supper at 
the Maxwell House and 
Breakfast at the Hermitage 
writes a rousing tale of 
romance of Nashville in 
1862—a muddy, turbulent 
city, harassed by an oc- 
cupying Northern army— 
the fastest, most exciting 
novel Mr. Crabb has writ- 


ten. 


$2.50 


The Field Artillery Journal 
1218 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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A Red Fades 


I CHOSE FREEDOM. By Victor 
Kravchenko. 481 pp.; index. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 
By Col. John E. Coleman 


Victor Kravchenko, born in the 
Ukraine in 1905, is the son of an anti- 
Czarist revolutionary. Reared in Rus- 
sia, he became a member of the Com- 
munist party in 1929. As a skilled met- 
allurgist he rose in the party hierarchy 
until he was sent to this country in 1943 
as a member of the Soviet Purchasing 
Commission. The following April he 
broke with his country and its politics, 
fleeing from Washington and (by his 
self-report) living in sundry parts of 
this country under various aliases while 
writing this autobiography. He says 
that this furtiveness was to escape the 
agents for the N. K. V. D., although it 
appears he was under their constant and 
immediate surveillance. Consequently 
the reader must decide for himself 
whether this is an honest account, or an 
effort by the author to ingratiate him- 
self into the graces of anti-Soviet Amer- 
icans. 

Most of the book is devoted to the 
writer’s life in Soviet Russia rather than 
to his American experiences. From it 
one gathers that Kravchenko’s doubts 
about the Soviet regime are of long 
standing, that they arose gradually and 
are the more deeply seated because of 
that. He found totalitarianism a strait- 
jacket from which he was happily able 
to escape. 

This reviewer considers him sincere in 
his Russian patriotism and strongly anti- 
Soviet professions. Certainly what he 
has to say should have careful attention 
by all who are trying to understand the 
Russian situation and its background. 
Civil War Spy-Thriller 
LODGING AT THE SAINT 

CLOUD. By Alfred Leland Crabb. 

,. 255 pp. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 
By Cas Cocklin 

Writing in the restrained manner of 
a century ago, Alfred Leland Crabb in 
his Lodging at the Saint Cloud gives 
us a refreshing change from the down- 
to-earth realism of most of today’s lit- 
erary output. With a setting in Nash- 
ville and surrounding country, this Civ- 
il War spy thriller continues the pat- 
tern set in the author’s earlier novels of 
the same period. 
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Captain Hume Crockett of the Con. 
federate Army has been captured in 
Nashville while on a spying mission fo, 
General Bedford Forrest. To rescue him! 
and any information he may have | 
cured, General Forrest sends Lieutenani/ 
Beasley Nichol and Sergeant Mack Go! 
forth into Nashville. From here on, the 
story maintains a rapid change of scene 
and sequence—Crockett is retrieved 
from the hangman’s noose but is re 
placed, within a matter of hours, by Lt 
Nichol. And when the latter manages 
his escape and is joined by Crockett| 
they find that now the sergeant lan| 
guishes in the Yanks’ clutches. It’s in| 
again-out-again with a staccato move} 
ment that may leave the reader slightly 
breathless but which seems to dismay 
our heroes not at all. In fact, with the! 
threat of gallows awaiting them, each} 
manages to visit his true love befor 
leaving Nashville. 

Filled with contemporary local colo: 
and a gallantry and chivalry that is ap’ 
pealing, this book will provide, for | 
pleasant hour or so, an excursion into 
the past when gentleness and honor pre: 
vailed and sordid realism became onl) 
the villain. 

Mackey’s Mad-house 
THE FROTH ESTATE. By Joseph 

Mackey. 236 pp. Prentice-Hall 

$2.50. | 

Joseph Mackey has returned from his 
tour of duty with the army overseas t 
write one of the wackiest books to hi 
the street in some time. A feature writ 
er for the New York Sun, Mackey ha 
had, in the course of his career, many o! 
the interesting experiences common ti 
big-city newspaper men. In The Froth 
Estate, he has parodied a good number 
of these, which, gathered together, con 
tribute to a hilarious evening’s enter 
tainment. 

In his opening chapter, aptly titled 
“Johnny One-Notes,” Mackey intro 
duces us to some of the screwier char 
acters of his acquaintance. These “Hu 
man Mickey Finns” are people whos 
chief claim to fame is some definitel) 
zany eccentricity that sets them apar! 
from us “run-of-the-mill” humans. 

We are then given some of the side’ 
lights on interviews with the stars o! 
stage and screen that have somehow es} 
caped publication in the more sedate 
channels. 
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Rollicking through various anecdotes 
concerning a group of unconventional 
children, a visit with Father Divine, a 
monkey loose in a post-office, the reader 
is harried through a session of screw-ball 
nonsense that makes the world today 
seem orderly and calm. 

Mackey’s magnificent nonsense is 
highly recommended for a brief respite 
from your troubles. R. F. C. 


Great Heroes 


THESE MEN SHALL NEVER DIE. 
By Lowell Thomas. 308 pp.; illus- 
trated. John C. Winston Co. $2.00. 
A nation-wide distribution of this 

book at the present time would certain- 

ly go a long way toward curbing the 
current tendency of the American pub- 
lic to forget the great sacrifices that our 
fighting men made in this war. If it 
were widely read, it might recall to 
those who are forgetting, the fact that 
many brave Americans made the su- 
preme sacrifice so that we might enjoy 
the peace that many feel is drifting 
aimlessly at the moment. 

In this book, Lowell Thomas has 
gathered together the exploits of sev- 
enty-two of World War II’s greatest 





y 


al 
sf LOWELL THOMAS 


| A streamlined, graphic, pic- 
torial war book with the 
_ thrilling stories of seventy- 
- one American heroes from 





_ Pearl Harbor to Tunisia. 
Read it and see how “the 
boy next door” became a 
hero! Full of official War 
Department photographs. 
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heroes. Starting at the outset of the 
war, when the names of Colin Kelly, 
Butch O’Hare and “One-man Army” 
Wermuth were blazoning across the 
headlines, the book follows through a 
series of amazing tales of derring-do 
that placed these gallant soldiers among 
the ranks of the world’s greatest heroes. 

The incredible feats of skill and 
courage chronicled in These Men Shall 
Never Die will appeal to readers of all 
ages. Beautifully illustrated with ac- 
tual photographs of the men, ships, and 
battles, this book is a colorful pageant 
of the traditional courage of the Ameri- 
can fighting man. This is a book that 
should be read now and is one that you 
will want to put away to read again. 
Stories of great courage and valor have 
been the theme of most of our best sell- 
ers. No novelist could improve on the 
true-life stories that are recounted in 
this book. R.F.C. 
Meet the People 
IN OUR TOWN. By Damon Run- 

yon. Illustrated by Garth Williams. 

120 pp. Creative Age Press. $2.50. 

If you like Runyon, you'll like In 
Our Town. He gives us twenty-seven 
of his latest episodes concerning the life 
and loves of some of the more outstand- 
ing characters of “our” Town, U. S. A. 
Written in true “Runyonese,”’ this little 
book is sure-fire entertainment for those 
who like their reading on the lighter 
side. 

The story of Samuel Graze is one of 
the first interesting chapters in the book. 
It seems that six-footer, 250 pound Sam- 
uel, married ninety-pounder Magda 
Yust, and—as a means of venting his 
pent-up feelings—Samuel took to beat- 
ing Magda pretty regularly. How she 
finally gets her revenge makes the read- 
er realize that an air of justice really 
pervades the atmosphere of “our” 
Town. A short treatise on the old adage 
“Honesty is the Best Policy” is given in 
the short chapter on Pete Hankins. And 
so we go, up and down the streets of 
“Our Town,” with the lively curiosity 
of a nosey neighbor, peering into the 
innermost lives of some of the most 
quaint and queer characters the reader 
has ever met. 

Not one of Runyon’s best, In Our 
Town is nonetheless an entertaining 
book. It will certainly please the host 
of Runyon readers. R. F.C. 
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Step into milady’s boudoir 
(price of admission $2.00) and 
meet the beguiling Mrs. 
Juggins (there she is, under 
the bed) whose husband beats 
her once a week with a buggy 





She’s just one of the screwballs 
you'll meet 


IN OU 


TOWN. 


AWENTy SEVEN SLICES OF LIFE 


by DAMON RUNYON 
illustrated ty GARTH WILUAMS 


$2.00 





U. S. FIELD ARTILLERY ASSN. 
1218 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED! 


The universal human desire to get some- 
thing good for nothing is almost satisfied 
by the wonderful quality—both in titles and 
looks—of the books available in the many 
reprint series. The Armed Forces Editions, 
which printed by the millions most popular 
fiction and non-fiction, would have done 
more to sell the cheap-edition idea to the 
troops if the books had been distributed 
half as efficiently as they were printed. Nev- 
ertheless, enough of the Armed Forces edi- 
tions were distributed to whet the appetites 
of confirmed book readers and stimulate 
the book habit by suggesting that Forever 
Amber was almost as much fun to read as 
Captain Marvel, and that maybe books 
weren’t so bad after all. 

You can get practically any type of read- 
ing matter you want in reprints, at almost 
any price range, from westerns and mystery 
stories at a quarter, to “serious” novels and 
love stories and how-to-do-it books also at a 
quarter, to history, biography, poetry, criti- 
cism, and the classics at a quarter to seven- 
fifty or more. The topical index of Every- 
man’s Library ($.95 each) covering almost 
a thousand volumes, runs: anthologies, biog- 
raphy, drama, essays and criticism, fiction, 
Greek and Roman classics, history, medieval 
romances, natural science, philosophy, poe- 
try, references, social sciences, theology and 
religion, travel, for young people. 


Reprints are roughly divided into three 
classes. The first, mystery, western and 
love stories, accounts for the bulk of the 
market and is almost always in the quarter 
range. This type, seen on practically every 
newsstand, is published by Avon, Dell, Ban- 
tam, Penguin, Mercury, Pocketbooks, and 
others. 

The second class is what you might call 
“good” fiction and light non-fiction. Ban- 
tam, Penguin and Pelican, and Pocketbooks 
are almost the only entries in the quarter 
book field. Prices then jump to about fifty 
cents in Garden City reprints to $.95 (Mod- 
ern Library, Everyman, Masterpieces of 
Literature) , to $1.45 in the Modern Library 
Giants, to $1.98 in the Black and Gold Li- 
brary to $2.00 in the Viking Portable 
Library. 

The third class, almost all non-fiction, 
ranges from the rather erudite classics to 
history, biography, science, etc. Prices here 
start around $2.50 up to around $10.00. 


* * * * * 


The cheap reprint field offers the tremen- 
dous advantage to the casual reader of of- 
fering a book at magazine prices, which can 


REPRINTS! 


REPRINTS! 


REPRINTS! 


By Richard Gordon McCloskey 


be read and thrown away without worrying 
about the price. If you want to keep it, 
the average quarter book is good for a 
couple of years before it falls apart. 

The hardbound reprints, starting at 
around fifty cents, are as durable as any 
new book costing $2.50 or $3.00. When 
you reach the dollar field (Everyman, Mod- 
ern Library, Masterpieces of Literature, 
and have books that are as handsome and 
etc.) you really get into fine bookmaking 
durable as any books printed. Reprints 
costing more than a dollar may be bigger, 
illustrated, and more serious in appeal, but 
production-wise they are not any better 
books. 

Many popular titles are issued in three 
or four or more different series. One of the 
best thrillers of all, Treasure Island by Ste- 
venson, is available in some 15 different edi- 
tions, from $.49 to $2.50. Tolstoy’s Anna 
Karenina can be had in one, or two, volumes 
at $.95, one volume at $1.45 or $2.50. Mark 
Twain’s Life on the Mississippi has recently 
been issued at a quarter, as has Sabatini’s 
Scaramouche, James Thurber’s Men, Wom- 
en and Dogs and almost countless other 
popular titles. 


x * * *k * 


Every month this column will attempt to 
keep abreast of the latest and best in the 
reprint field. For a starter here are two 
classical biographies that belong right smack 
in the library of any man who likes to know 
what made other men tick: Stonewall Jack- 
son by G. F. R. Henderson (Grosset and 
Dunlap, $1.49) and Meet General Grant 
by W. E. Woodward (Liveright’s Black 
and Gold Library, $1.98). 


Henderson’s Stonewall Jackson is a for- 
mal biography, lucidly written, with an un- 
sparing eye for Jackson’s faults and virtues. 
A deep student of military affairs, Hender- 
son capably handles the tactics of the Civil 
War and analyzes Jackson’s place in the 
military hierarchy. The maps unfortunately 
are not up to the superb quality of the writ- 


ing. This book is one of the all-time biog- 
raphies. 

Meet General Grant by Woodward is an 
excellent example of informal biography by 
a master of angry writing. Woodward usu- 
ally peeps at the game of life through a 
knothole of his own, views things entirely 
differently from the humdrum writer who 
has a ticket to the bleachers. Woodward's 
Grant is thoroughly human and likeable. 
The book is eminently readable. The style 
and approach could well be used by other 
biographers to describe some of the other 
great soldiers. 


== a 


I think the pleasantest of the reprint se- 
ries to handle and read is the comparatively 
new Viking Portable Library ($2.00). The 
first volume in this series as I remember it 
was Alexander Woolcott’s As You Were, a 
fascinating collection of American writings, 
ranging from Anonymous through Thomas 
Jefferson to Dorothy Parker, covering prac- 
tically anything anybody could wish. The 
next one I saw was the Portable Heming- 
way, containing the complete text of The 
Sun Also Rises, and In Our Time, long 
passages from his other novels, all the short 
stories Hemingway chose as his favorites, 
and a fine introduction by Malcolm Cowley. 
The most recent additions to this excellent 
series is the Portable Oscar Wilde and the 
Portable Steinbeck. The Wilde book is par- 
ticularly interesting for the acute introduc- 
tion by Richard Aldington, which almost for 
the first time puts Wilde’s sexual aberra- 
tions and generally unorthodox behavior in 
their correct relationship to his really fine 
writings. The Steinbeck book is almost 
more interesting for the introduction by 
Lewis Gannett than for the selections, since 
Steinbeck is so contemporary a writer that 
his works are generally well known. Gannett 
deals at length with Steinbeck’s writing ca- 
reer, and draws a picture of such discourage- 
ment and hard work that it should be read 
by every writer and anybody else who thinks 
writing is easy. 
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MODERN LIBRARY BOOKS 


African Queen (Forester) - 

Age of Innocence (Wharton) 

Anthology of American Negro Literature 

Anthology of Light Verse : 

Aphrodite (Louys) 

Autobiography of Benj. Franklin y 

Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini _ 

Babbitt (Sinclair Lewis) - 

Barchester Towers (Trollope) 

Best Ghost Stories —. 

Best Russian Short Stories 

Best Short Stories of O. Henry 

Best Stories of De Maupassant 

Best Tales of Edgar Allan Poe : 

Brothers Karamazov (Fyodor Dostoyevsky) 

Camille (Dumas) _. 7 

Candide (Voltaire) 

Canterbury Tales (Chaucer) 

Casuals of the Sea (William McFee) - 

Cloister and the Hearth (Reade) 

Collected Poems of Dorothy Parker 

Collected Stories of Dorothy Parker 

Comp. Anthology of American Verse 

Compleat Angler (Walton) 

Counterfeiters (Gide) — 

Creative Evolution (Bergson) 

Crime and Punishment (Dostoyevsky) 

Cyrano de Bergerac (Rostand) 

Dance of Life (Ellis) 

Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze 
(Saroyan) 

David Copperfield (Dickens) 

Dead Souls (Gogol) 

Decameron (Boccaccio) 

Deepening Stream (Canfield) 

Disraeli (Maurois) 

Divine Comedy (Dante) 

Dracula (Stoker) —. 

Droll Stories (Balzac) . 

Dubliners (Joyce) 

Education of Henry Adams - 

Emperor Jones: Anna Christie: Hairy si 
(Eugene O’Neill) ; 

Enormous Room 

Essays of Emerson 

Farewell to Arms (Hemingway) 

Father and Sons (Ivan Turgenev) 

Faust (Goethe) 

Five Great Modern Irish Plays - 

Flowering Judas (Katherine Ann Porter) 

Four Plays of Lillian Hellman 

Garden Party (Mansfield) 

God’s Little Acre (Caldwell) 

Golden Treasury (Palgrave) 

Good Earth (Pearl Buck) 

Grapes of Wrath (Steinbeck) 

Great German Short Stories 


| Great Modern Short Stories 


Great Tales of the American West 

Green Mansions (W. H. Hudson) 

Growth of the Soil (Hamsun) 

Gulliver’s Travels (Swift) 

Henry Esmond (Thackeray) 

Homer’s Odyssey 

Hunchback of Notre Dame (Hugo) 

In Dubious Battle (Steinbeck) 

Jane Eyre (Charlotte Bronté) 

Jude the Obscure (Hardy) 

Late George Apley (Marquand) 

Leaves of Grass (Whitman) 

Life and Death of a Spanish Town (Paul) 
Life with Father (Day) 

Long Voyage Home (O'Neill) 

Looking Backward (Bellamy) 

Madam Bovary (Flaubert) 

aking of Man: Outline of pr attibaittied 
Making of Society ? 

Maltese Falcon (Hammett) 
Mayor of Casterbridge (Hardy) 
Memoirs of Casanova 

Messer Marco Polo (Byrne) 
Mile. De Maupin (Gautier) 
Moby Dick (Herman Melville) 
Moll Flanders (Daniel Defoe) 
Moon and Sixpence (Maugham) 
Mrs. Dalloway (Woolf) 
My War With the U. S. (Bennelmans) 
Napoleon (Ludwig) _.. 

Native Son (Wright) 








Of Human Bondage (Maugham) 

Of Mice and Men (John Steinbeck) 

Old Wives’ Tale (Arnold Bennett) 

Oracles of Nostradamus 

Ordeal of Richard Feverel (Meredith) - 

Outline of Psychoanalysis 

Penguin Island (France) Wt a es ae 

Philosophy of William James _.._.__. 

Philosophy of Plato __. . 

Philosophy of Santayana - pao 

Philosophy of Schopenhauer —.---_>=—>>=S 

Philosophy of Spinoza SOE ee ee 

Pickwick Papers (Dickens) 

Plato’s Republic 

Plays of Moliere _ 

Plays of Tchekov _.._ 

Poems of Longfellow __. p= ae 

Point Counter Point ey). ee 

Politics (Aristotle) ; 

Portrait of a Lady (James) . 

Portrait of the Artist as a Young “Man 
(Joyce) Rs aeeckaengctiodth 

The Possessed . a aa 

Precious Bane (Webb) = ‘ 

Prince; and Discourses (Machiavelli) 

Progress and Poverty ee - 

Rainbow (Lawrence) a 

Rebecca (Du Maurier) . 

Red and the Black (Stendhal) - 

Red Badge of Courage (Stephen Crane) . 

Red Star Over China (Edgar Snow) _ 

Return of the Native (Hardy) 

Roan Stallion (Jeffers) 

Romance of Leonardo da Vinci - 

Samuel Pepys’ Diary 

Sanctuary (Faulkner) 

Scarlet Letter (Hawthorne) 

Sea and the Jungle (Tomlinson) 

Seven Gothic Tales (Dinesen) . 

Shakespeare’s Comedies 

Shakespeare’s Histories and Poems 

Shakespeare’s Tragedies —__ 

Short Bible (Goodspeed & Smith) 

Sister Carrie (Theodore Dreiser) 

Six Plays of Kauffman and Hart 

South Wind (Douglas) Ro 

Studies in Murder (Pearson) 

Sun Also Rises (Hemingway) 

Swann’s Way (Marcel Proust) —. 

Tale of Two Cities (Dickens) 7 

Theory of the Leisure Class (Veblen) 

Three Famous French Romances (Daudet) 

Three Musketeers (Dumas) 7 

Thus Spake Zarathustra (Nietzsche) 

Tom Jones (Henry —! : 

Tono Bunday (Wells) —_. 

To the Lighthouse (Woolf) 

Tortilla Flat (John Steinbeck) — 

Travels of Marco Polo (Byrne) - 

Tristram Shandy (Laurence Sterne) 

Turn of the Screw (James) : 

Twentieth Century American Poetry 

Two Years Before the Mast (Dana) 

Vanity Fair (Thackeray) 

Victory (Conrad) _... 

Virgil’s Works _. 

Walden (Thoreau) 

Way of All Flesh (Butler) 

Winesburg, Ohio (Anderson) 

Wisdom of Confucius _. 

Wuthering Heights (Bronté) 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 


Complete Homer - 

Complete Poe _.. 

Complete Poems of Keats & Shelley - 

Flowering of New England (Brooks). 

Forty Days of Musa Dagh (Werfel) 

Guide to Great Orchestral Music (Spaeth) 

History of Great American Fortunes 
(Myers) — 

Jean Christophe (Rolland) 

Les Misérables (Victor Hugo) 

Moby Dick (Melville) 

Mythology (Bulfinch) - . 

Origin of Species (Darwin) _.. sisbie 

Poems, Prose and Plays of Pushkin 

Short Stories of Ernest Hemingway 

Sixteen Famous American Plays... 

Sixteen Famous British Plays —.___. 

Three Complete Novels of Scott... 


1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 


1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1,75 


| Captain Hornblower (Forester) 





| Keys of the Kingdom (Cronin) 





Illustrated Modern Library 


Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 
Divine Comedy (Dante) 
Green Mansions (Hudson) 
Holy Bible 
Jane Eyre (Bronté) 
Leaves of Grass (Whitman) 
Pickwick Papers (Charles Dickens) 
Poems of Longfellow. 
Tom Jones (Henry Fielding) — 
Wisdom of.Confucius 


GENERAL 


All This and Heaven Too — 
An American Doctor’s Odyssey % 
Call of the Wild (Jack London) —.......... 











Famous American Flyers — 
Freedom: Its Meaning — =. 
Great Ghost Stories __.. Poe 
How Green Was My Valley _ SS ae : 
History as the Story of Liberty - haba 
Life With Father (Clarence Day) - So 
Madame Curie _. ae 
Mission to Moscow (Davies) . 

Modern American Poetry_. es. 
Story of Architecture in America =... 
Twenty Modern Americans 
Without Fear or Favor 
Earth and High Heaven (Graham) 


Men, Women and Dogs (James Thurber) 
Public Opinion (Lippmann) ; 
Life on the Mississippi (Twain) - Rie wae=3 
Grapes of Wrath (Steinbeck) — 2 
The Last Time I Saw Paris (Paul) - : 
rs and the Social Order (Tem- 
ple) — wes e 
Physiology of Sex (Walker) 
A Saki Sampler (Monro) - 
Strange Case of Miss Annie “Sprage 
(Bromfield) : : 
Cartoons by George Price __ : 
Love Nest & Other Stories (Ring Lardner) 
Empire in a Changing World (Hancock) 
The Informer (O’Flaherty) - sis 
McSorley’s Wonderful Saloon & Other 
Stories ___. ; 
The Next Germany (By a + Group « of Anti- 
Nazi Germans) : 
One Foot in Heaven (Spence) - 
Porgy (Heyward) 
Russia (Pares) (New Edition) ENR 
The Great Gatsby (Fitzgerald) 
South Moon Under (Rawlings) —....... 
Mr. & Mrs. Cugat (Rorick) 
Wind, Sand and Stars (St. Exupery) —. 
Meet Me in St. Louis (Benson) _.__.. 
Seventeen (Tarkington) — 
What Makes Sammy Run? (Schulberg) 
One More Spring (Nathan) - 
Oil for the Lamps of China (Hobart) 
Appointment in Samarra (O’Hara) 
Margaret Travels South (Simenon) 
Valiant Is the Word for Carrie (Benefield) 
Babbitt (Sinclair Lewis) _. 
Young Man with a Horn (Baker) - 
An April Afternoon (Philip Wylie) . 
o Man Adam and His Chillun (Brad- 


ord) 
White Magic (Faith Baldwin) - 


Midnite Mystery Books 


The Big Midget Murders (Craig Rice) —. 

The Black Curtain (Cornell Woolrich) _ 

Career by Proxy (Faith Baldwin) ~~. 

The Climax (Florence Jay Lewis) 

The Corpse in the Snowman (Nicholas 
Blake) __- 

The Corpse with the Eerie Eye (R. A. J. 
Walling) _ 

Curiosity Killed the Cat (Anne Rowe) 

Death and the Maiden (Patrick) 

Death Has a Past (Anita Boutell) 

The Deadly Truth (Helen McCloy) — 

Decoy (Adams) - 

Gambler’s Chance (James B. Hendryx) _ 

H as in Hangman (Lawrence Treat) 

Lady in Lilac (Susannah Shane) 

The Man Who Could Not Shudder (John 
D. Carr) _ weasel 

The Moonstone (Wilkie Collins) _— mi 





THE FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL 








THREE NEW GUN BOOKS 


FOR SPORTSMEN THE WORLD OVER 


Rifleman’s 
Progress 


ELLIS CHRISTIAN LENZ 


205 Pages With 52 Illustrations 


This book traces in detail the 
rifle-activities of an individual 
from novice to big game hunter. 
The story achieves distinction in 
entertainment. Profusely _ illus- 
trated with 30 selected photo- 
graphs and 22 Lenz drawings in- 


cluding his new ones of firearms. 


$8.00 


U. S. FIELD ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION 








187 Pages Illustrated 


Long one of the world’s 
outstanding shotgun cham- 
pions, Fred Etchen is the 
author of this practical book 
on shotgun shooting. Here 
is the informative guide to 
good shotgun shooting. 
Etchen’s book is required 
reading for all who are in- 
terested in good shotgun 
shooting. 


Practically illustrated $6.00 














PF RIFLES 
jor DANiNGls 
GAME 


400 Pages Illustrated 


A Big Game Hunter’s Dream— 
Keith’s Rifles. 
of the most authoritative rifle- 
men of all time, has written a 


The author, one 


book to answer all of your big- 
game hunting questions. Eighteen 
chapters, profusely illustrated. 
Keith’s Rifles is truly THE Big- 
Game Hunter’s Book. 


$10.00 








—»> 





1218 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed find $.... 


.. for the following: 


a 


Name (Please Print) 
Address or Box Number 


City, State (with APO) 




















